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THE NEW-CHURCH REVIEW. 


Twelve years ago the New—Cuurcu REvieEw was established as 
the successor of the Vew-/erusalem Magazine, in the belief that the 
change of form, allowing as it does for longer articles and fora 
greater variety of contents, would be of advantage in attempting 
to cover the field which the earlier publication had so long occu- 
pied. That field, as is well known, is the one brought to view in 
the theological writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, which, being 
founded on the Holy Scriptures, contain, as we believe, the vital 
principles of a new dispensation of Christian faith and life, and 
promise, so far as they shall be received by men, to accomplish 
the fulfilment of prophecy in establishing the Lord’s kingdom on 
earth. 

The Review has sought to give expression to these principles, 
and to bring their light to bear upon all subjects and events which 
may be affected by them, whether in the organized Church of the 
New Jerusalem, in the religious bodies around us, or in the world 
at large. 

The Board of Editors now consists of the Rev. Theodore F. 
Wright, Ph.D., as managing editor, and of the Rev. Messrs. 
William H. Mayhew and H. Clinton Hay; with the Rev. Messrs. 
James Reed and Samuel M. Warren as Advisory Committee. The 
efforts of the editors have been cordially and generously seconded 
by other writers in this country and abroad, and the result has 
been such as to call out many expressions of approval both within 
and without the special lines of the REvIEw’s activity. 

A literary critic says: “This publication does the New-Church 
clergy and laity great credit ;” another says: ‘The NEw-CHuRCH 
REviEW is a quarterly journal which should prove vastly inter- 
esting and instructive to any reader, whatever his or her faith ;” 
another speaks of the “candor and ability” of our articles; and 
a fourth declares that “ it is filled with the sweet liberality of this 
generous faith.” 

In entering upon its thirteenth year the Review asks for the con- 
tinued and increased support of those whose cause it serves, in 
order that it may be yet more useful in the future. 


$2.00 A YEAR. SINGLE NUMBERS 50 CENTS. 


The Massachusetts New-Church Union, 16 Arlington Street, Boston. 
, EDWARD A. WHISTON, Agent. 
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THE NEW CHURCH IN THE WORLD. 


One of the most significant signs of the new age is the 
changed relation in the world of those who profess a belief 
in the doctrines of the New Church. Within the memory 
of persons now living, the attitude of the world at large, 
especially that part of it known as evangelical believers, 
toward the New Church has changed from an attitude of 
open hostility to that of tolerance and even of approval. 
No doubt much of the exclusive feeling on the part of the 
earlier members of the New Church and their extreme 
devotion to the study of its doctrines, were occasioned, in 
part, by the extreme falsity of belief generally held by per- 
sons who called themselves Christians. We can plainly see 
how, in the Providence of the Lord, the city New Jerusalem, 
then descending to earth, would at first need the special pro- 
tection of the strong walls of faith, such as could be gained 
only by exclusive and diligent doctrinal study. The changed 
position in which members of the New Church now find 
themselves has brought with it a responsibility even greater 
than that which was placed upon the earliest members; for 
it should be realized that the city still needs protection as 
much as ever, and at the same time the spiritual life of. its 
members must be preserved in surroundings increasingly 
complex and diverting. 

The organized New Church consists of persons who 
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believe in certain doctrines promulgated by Emanuel Swe- 
denborg nearly a century and a half ago, and who are joined 
together for the purpose of promoting the spiritual welfare 
of themselves and of others. The responsibility devolving 
upon these persons relates therefore to the world at large as 
well as to themselves. The nature of this responsibility, so 
far as the world at large is concerned, can be realized only as 
the religious states and needs of the people become known. | 

The most obvious features of the prevailing religious 
thought in the world are uncertainty or vacillation of belief 
and a lack of spirituality. The changed and ever-changing 
sentiment of the churches is apparent to all. Materialism 
among all classes of people is rampant. The ready accept- 
ance or substitution of the claims of human reason and 
conjecture in place of the affirmations of revelation is 
becoming so common as no longer to excite comment. The 
need of revelation in establishing and preserving the letter 
of the Word as a basis of spiritual interpretation is but 
slightly recognized. When revelation is thus ignored and 
reliance is placed solely upon so-called scientific conclusions, 
nought remains for a life of the spirit to rest upon but the 
words of men instead of the Word of God. Science thus 
loses its proper place of handmaid and supporter of revela- 
tion, and assumes the place of a substitute for it, and so is 
made the sole reliance in the interpretation of the Word. 
It is just here that the New Church, on account of the 
peculiar nature and source of its doctrines, is able to render 
a service of inestimable value by bringing to the interpreta- 
tion of the Bible the testimony of revelation. Thus only 
will the Bible come to be recognized as the Word of God, 
and its true function as a revealer of the way of life from a 
natural to a spiritual state come to be recognized. 

We can hardly realize the full significance of this claim 
of the New Church, or how it must be regarded by the world 
at large—the claim that not only much of our Bible as it 
exists to-day is a veritable revelation from God in every word 
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and letter of it, but that a spiritual interpretation of it is now 
revealed from the same Source, and that this opening of the 
Word is the fulfilment of the Lord’s promise of His second 
coming upon earth. The very greatness of this claim helps 
to keep it from the serious consideration of many people in 
the world; for while men do not find it difficult to realize 
the revelations of science when man alone makes them 
known, they are unwilling or unable to understand either the 
necessity or the possibility of a direct revelation from God 
to men. Or if they are willing to admit that the Scripture 
message may have been revealed in a dim and distant past, 
they find it most difficult to see how that message can be 
meant for them, or why it is that more than human reason 
and ingenuity need be used in the interpretation of it. 
When natural science and scholarship recognize, as they will 
some day, the claims of revelation, then the interpretation 
of Scripture will not stop with the results of the higher criti- 
cism of the letter which has to do with the natural mind and 
its concerns, but will be supplemented, enlarged, and sancti- 
fied by the highest criticism which will give to the spirit the 
sustenance and rest it longs for. The greatest duty then of 
the New Church is to prepare the world for the great mes- 
sage of revelation it has to bring and to assist in all possible 
ways in bringing men into possession of the rich spiritual 
stores which the Bible contains. 

Incidental to the opening of the Word and as a result of. 
it, there will be made clear some doctrines which are now in 
danger of utter perversion. The most vital of these doc- 
trines is the doctrine of the Lord. The doubts and denials 
of the Lord’s divinity, once whispered in private or carefully 
concealed by confusing explanations, are now openly pro- 
claimed. Preachers of every denomination are, it is true, 
emphasizing more and more the human side of the Lord’s 
life on earth; but in this apparent gain they are losing their 
hold of the divine side of the Lord's life, and are thereby 
risking the danger of limiting in thought the operations and 
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meaning of His life on earth to those of a finite man. Even 
now clergymen of evangelical churches are saying of the 
Lord what was formerly held only by agnostics and extreme 
liberals, or are affirming that it makes no difference to men 
what their belief may be. All this would be indescribably 
sad if there were not discernible a slow but manifestly posi- 
tive growth of a lofty view of the Lord and His mission. 
Men are earnestly striving to restore the belief of the early 
Christians respecting the nature of the Lord, and are attach- 
ing more and more importance to His living example as a 
man. Gratifying as it is to see such a belief extending in 
the church universal, it is, from the standpoint of the New 
Church, incomplete and inadequate as a help to men in their 
daily lives. 

~The human side of the Lord’s work of redemption on 
earth is indeed to be emphasized, but it should not be taught 
as merely an example for men to follow. It certainly should 
not be made so prominent as to hide the greater fact that 
this human element of the Lord’s life on earth was made 
divine, and that thus He became all-powerful as Redeemer 
and Saviour. As members of the universal church come to 
realize the inadequacy of human reason and natural science 
to meet the spiritual needs of men, they will turn to revela- 
tion and so to the New Church for help and guidance. Thus 
will she be called upon more and more to preach to willing 
ears in the outside world the doctrine of the Divine Human- 
ity and of the spiritual blessings which flow from a sincere 
belief in it. 

Again, the world has need just now of what the New 
Church has to give concerning the doctrine of life —the 
difference between natural and spiritual life, the place of 
the daily vocation in salvation, and the full significance of 
keeping the commandments. It is no disparagement of the 
efforts of a large and growing number of people to lead a 
good natural life to say that they need the knowledge of the 
real place that such a life should have in regeneration — 
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knowledge that clearly shows the close connection between 
the religious faith of men and their daily lives. 

There are other very important messages which the 
New Church and the New Church alone has for the world, 
such as the Character*and Purpose of True Marriage, the 
Uses of the Sacraments, and the Nature and Operation of 
the Divine Providence. The New Church is also peculiarly 
prepared to give enlightenment upon the life after death. 
We may say what we will about the folly of other-worldli- 
ness and the duty of living in one world at a time; but 
there come times in every one’s life when the craving for 
knowledge passes the boundaries of earth, when the spirit 
is disturbed and cramped by the things of sense and longs 
to lay hold of the verities of eternal life, such as the New 
Church alone has to offer. Especially will such help be 
most gladly welcomed by persons outside of the church who 
have been bereaved by the loss of dear friends and who are 
thus prepared by their experience to receive quite affirm- 
atively the positive views which the church has respecting 
the other life. 

It is the duty of the organized New Church to give all 
this and more to persons not identified with it. Through 
whom and by what means shall it be done? The first and 
most obvious means is preaching, both in organized 
societies and in missionary fields. I am sure I voice the 
opinion of all earnest New-Churchmen when I say that, 
despite many limitations and obstacles, this means of dis- 
seminating the doctrines of the church has been faithfully 
and effectively used. The sermons of our ministers, in 
respect both to form and to content, compare favorably with 
the sermons of other ministers. Indeed, when we see so 
many ministers in other churches striving in their sermons 
mainly for oratorical effect or giving their strength solely to 
popular reforms, we cannot be too grateful that our min- 
isters and pastors are so closely following the function set 
for them of teaching and leading the way to heaven. 
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The missionary service of the New Church also is deserv- 
ing of the highest praise. The money raised has been 
large, measured by the ability of our members, and the men 
employed in the field have done heroic service in this most 
worthy cause. 

Another means, and one which the New Church has very 
generally employed, is the printing-press. In this respect, 
also, the church has done a noble service. Probably no 
other church or body of men has made so great an effort in 
proportion to its means in distributing periodicals, books, 
and tracts as has the New Church during the past half 
century. 

But gratifying as the fact may be that efficient service 
has been done in these various fields, it does not prevent 
the hope that the work will be better done in the future 
than it has been done in the past, or at least that the 
workers in these fields may more fully recognize the 
changed conditions, both in the church and in the world, 
under which the work is carried on. I have said that the 
attitude of the world at large toward the New Church is one 
of favor and approval. If this is true, our attitude in the 
world should not be an attitude of apology and defense, but 
of persuasive assertion and spiritual comradeship. Confi- 
dence in the greatness of our mission and a willing spirit of 
cooperation should characterize our work in all the ways 
suggested. Swedenborg has told us how difficult it is to 
express spiritual thoughts in natural language. Our min- 
isters, writers, and missionaries in recognizing this fact 
must, as fully as they can, meet the states of essentially 
natural-minded persons by using simple language with 
abundant illustrations of a concrete kind. They should 
recognize the necessity of translating the language of 
Swedenborg into the best understood and most forceful 
language of to-day. That some of our preachers and 
writers have not done this must be apparent to all. The 
terms which are familiar and intelligible to profound 
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readers of Swedenborg are unintelligible to others, and 


their use tends to repel rather than to attract. So impor- 


tant and difficult is simplicity of expression in matters 
of religion that extraordinary means should be used to 
secure it. Our theological and other New-Church schools 
might profitably employ spiritually gifted teachers of Eng- 
lish, whose sole work would be the illustrative interpre- 
tation and simple translation of the writings of Swedenborg 
in clear and forceful English. But the chief difficulty 
in such interpretation and translation, as in all abstruse 
expositions, lies not so much in facility and aptness of 
expression, as in the clearness and completeness of the 
thought that lies behind it. Ifthe thought is clearly and 
thoroughly apprehended, the act of expressing some phase 
of it understandingly ought not to be a difficult matter. 
The fear is that in some cases too much is attempted to be 
taught at a time — sometimes from a fund of knowledge 
not quite clear and, therefore, expressed by vague or 
meaningless terms. 

Thus far I have, in speaking of “persuasive assertion,” 
referred particularly to our ministerial and missionary 
service. Effective as these ways of extending the doctrines 
may be, judicious individual efforts through personal inter- 
views and letters by members of the church are, I believe, 
even more effective. The sending of a tract or the expres- 
sion of a thought at the right time and to the right person, 
incidental though it be, is likely to strike more truly and 
more deeply than the random messages of those who have 
no one definitely in mind. If it is said that such individual 
work is not the work of the organized church, the answer 
may be made that the organized church always acts through 
individuals — be the individual worker a minister, a mis- 
sionary, or an obscure member of the church. All alike, the 
member no less than the others, speak and act in the name 
of the church, each in the measure of his reception of it. 

Again, as I have said, there should be a greater degree of 
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spiritual comradeship than now exists, by which I mean a 
more general desire on the part of our people to work in 
cooperation with others in some form of spiritual service. 
We may not be ready yet for a free exchange of pulpit 
services between our own ministers and ministers of other 
churches ; but there are many opportunities for the inter- 
change of thoughts upon a spiritual plane which our min- 
isters and laymen ought to avail themselves of— such as 
meetings of the Young Men’s Christian Association, Chris- 
tian Endeavor, and other church societies. When these 
opportunities do not present themselves, other opportunities 
should be made. There is no body of persons at present 
who could more appropriately and acceptably take the initi- 
ative in organizing undenominational meetings than ours. 
When Charles C. Bonney, of our number, inaugurated the 
great Religious Congresses at the World’s Fair in Chicago, 
he set an example for us, which, in more limited ways, 
might be emulated in every community. 

But true spiritual service, as we know, is not confined to 
talking and writing. In fact, any talking or writing which 
does not result in service of some kind is futile. The same 
is true of thought and feeling. The familiar educational 
maxim, “No impression without expression,” is quite as 
true in moral and spiritual fields as in intellectual. Feelings 
of love may be moved and thoughts of good ways may be 
awakened ; but if there is no expression of these feelings 
and thoughts in wholesome service, the result is likely to be 
either a weak sentimentalism or a self-centred pride of 
opinion. We must not forget the example set by our Lord 
in His ministry on earth. That ministry abounded in deeds 
of love —especially in deeds which relieved the common 
people everywhere of their infirmities. His constant injunc- 
tion to His disciples was to do, to give, to work for their 
fellow men. Our doctrines also are clear and full in their 
urgent appeals for men to live a life of true charity, which 
means an expression of love to the neighbor — the neighbor 
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in the larger sense being not merely the individual man, but 
a collection of men. We are living a life of true charity, 
therefore, when we work in the interests of society or our 
country. 

This brings us to a question of great importance to us all 
— that of the right relation of the organized church to the 
great educational and social questions of the day. There 
can be no doubt that the highest function of the church and 
the central point of its effort should be the regeneration of 
men. It is for this that men are placed in the world, and it 
is for this that the church exists. In recognition of this 
great fact, we have to ask ourselves the question whether 
the church, in its effort to raise men from natural to spiri- 
tual states, should take cognizance of or part in the efforts 
of men to raise themselves from low to relatively high natu- 
ral states —in other words, whether the church should have 
any part in bettering the condition of men on the natural 
plane. 

If it is true that the function of the church is man’s 
regeneration, and that as we are taught “the cycles of 
regeneration are one with the cycles of a man’s life”’ (see 
Arcana Ceelestia, 10057), there is no part of that life which 
does not concern the church —that is, the church should 
take cognizance of the states of man and help to elevate 
them in every period of his life. The life of childhood and 
youth is natural, but if it is orderly and progressive it is in 
a constant state of preparation fora higher life. Hence it 
is that good methods of instruction and training, with regen- 
eration as an end, are proper objects of interest and care to 
the church. The church distinctly teaches the necessity of 
an orderly, natural life as a preparation for and a means of 
sustaining a life of the spirit. The church, therefore, does 
well to point out and, within certain limitations, to guide the 
affairs of early education. If there were no secular schools 
maintained or if secular subjects were taught in school or 
college in such a way as to prevent the reception of spiri- 
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tual truth, then it would be the duty of the church to pro- 
vide schools and colleges which would give the children and 
youth a proper basis for instruction in spiritual things. 
The church may, of course, establish and maintain separate 
schools for those children — both in and out of the church 
— who have no proper home training or who live in com- 
munities where no good schools exist. But when the public 
schools or established private schools provide all the essen- 
tial means of a good secular education, it is not necessary 
for separate elementary schools to be maintained under the 
direction of the church. The same is true, in some degree, 
of secondary schools. But in the field of higher education, 
the New Church is able to bring to the world contributions 
of inestimable importance, especially in science, philosophy, 
and theology. It is to the New Church, therefore, that the 
world may look for the highest development of these great 
branches of learning. The desired results may be reached 
by individual students of New-Church philosophy, but they 
can be reached more efficiently in separate institutions or in 
special departments of institutions already existing. 

What is true of the relation of the church to educational 
affairs is true of its relation to social affairs. The external 
improvements sought by social reformers are to be 
furthered by the church so far as they serve to advance the 
ends for which she exists. So far as the church sees that 
the better housing of the people, the lessening of intem- 
perance, the shortening of the hours of labor, and all other 
reforms intended to improve the external conditions of 
men, have an influence in the direction of promoting their 
spiritual well-being, so far should she support, encourage, 
and directly aid such reforms. When, however, as in edu- 
cation, she sees that these forms of preparation for regen- 
eration are effectively promoted by other means than those 
which she would directly employ, and especially when the 
other means are likely to be more effective than her own 
would be, her obligations for active work in the reforms 
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named do not appear to be great. But it is a fair question 
whether these external reforms are not likely to be more 
wisely administered by those who see their real or ultimate 
purpose than by those who see in them only a temporary 
relief from physical ills. 

There is another view of reform movements which ought 
to be considered by the church in its attitude toward them. 
I have spoken of the decadence in the world at large of cer- 
tain vital theological beliefs. Over against this apparent 
decline of spiritual life is the deep and widespread interest 
of the people in social reforms of every kind. At no time 
in the history of the world has so much been done to alle- 
viate suffering of all kinds, to prevent disease, and, in gen- 
eral, to promote the physical well-being of men as has been 
done all over the world during the past half-century, and at 
no time has there been so much dissatisfaction with exist- 
ing conditions as there is at the present time. All this is 
most interesting from the standpoint of those who claim 
that now is the second coming of the Lord in which men 
are helped as never before to rid themselves of obstacles 
that stand in the way of spiritual freedom. The age in 
which the world finds itself is that of childhood and youth, 
in which, so far as they are orderly, the outward conditions 
of life are especially emphasized in anticipation of and 
preparation for the spiritual awakening of mature life. 
Seeing this orderly preparation, and knowing that it must 
not be unduly hastened or set aside, the New Church, 
which stands especially for spiritual culture, may well be 
reconciled to the slow progress she is making in the world. 
Without abandoning in the slightest the great purpose of 
her existence, she may, while the world is waiting for 
what she has to give, participate more actively than she has 
in the past in the great reform movements of the day. 
Special and united efforts might be made under the direc- 
tion of the church, whose object would be to make clear 
good ways of bettering natural conditions and at the same 
time make clear to church members the great spiritual ends 
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which such reforms may have. This could very properly be 
carried on in our chapels and Sunday-school rooms under 
the auspices of existing associations like the Young-People’s 
Leagues or of a separate organization provided for the 
purpose. 

But whether the church as a church takes an active part 
in these reforms or not, it is manifestly the duty of each 
individual member of it to take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity afforded in carrying into practice the principle that 
“religion is of the life and the life of religion is to do good.” 
There is no better or more effective way of heralding to the 
world the truths of the New Church than by showing their 
fruits of unselfish living on the part of their professed 
believers. Such living may be shown not only in the faith- 
ful performance of one’s vocation and in individual acts of 
helpfulness at all times, but also in active cooperation with 
others in the various associations organized for purposes of 
bettering the conditions of life. These organizations are, as 
I have said, indications of early stages of regeneration on 
the part of their promoters, as well as a means of preparing 
men to receive spiritual instruction. The efforts put forth 
in such organizations constitute one of the essentials of the 
church universal, whose members we are told “live in a cer- 
tain charity towards the neighbor according to their religious 
belief.” The neighbor in such cases may be Society and the 
State whose orderly uses they love (True Christian Religion, 
418), or it may be the poor and needy whom they hope to 
help by associated efforts. As we come to work side by 
side with these promoters of good living, we cannot but feel 
that in many of them there is much spiritual good. Indeed 


_ it is not uncommon to find people in what is called the Old 


Church whose life of charity is quite as full and deep as 
that of any of our own people. 

This suggests a matter of great importance to us in deter- 
mining our relations to others in the world, and that is our 
estimate as New-Churchmen of true spirituality both in our- — 
selves and in others. True spirituality, if it is anything, is 
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worthiness to enter heaven. How is such worthiness to be 
measured or tested? We know that mere knowledge of the 
Lord and His will, however true and extended that knowl- 
edge is, cannot fit us for heaven. The church it is true, 
instructs its members in this knowledge, but there is one 
thing more that she emphasizes, and that is, “a life of char- 
ity,” a condition of spirituality quite as essential for the 
specific or New Church as it is for the church universal. 
Judged by this test, few members of the New Church will 
now claim that they are greatly superior in spirituality to 
members of other churches. As we look “to the life which 
is called charity,” of ourselves and fellow church-members, 
we are compelled to admit that we fall far short of the 
standards of spirituality which are set for us. Our greatest 
weakness and danger seem to lie in a certain tendency to be 
content with thoughts about spiritual things or to rest our 
claims for spiritual intelligence upon words whose full mean- 
ing we do not know. In-the consciousness of the superi- 
ority of our doctrines over others we are in danger of 
assuming that in some way one essential of the church and 
of spirituality, and that the most important of all, namely, 
a life of charity, will take care of itself or that it will follow 
the possession of truth as a matter of course. So far as 
this danger is realized, members of the New Church stand 
spiritually upon a lower plane than those members of the 
church universal who live an active life of charity according 
to their religious beliefs. Keeping in mind the great spiri- 
tual ends for which the church exists, we may see three 
reasons why we should, as a church, take part in the great 
movements now going on for the bettering of men’s lives: 
first, for the sake of those for whom the reforms are carried 
on and to whom improved conditions are a preparation for a 
higher spiritual life; second, for the sake of those workers 
who see in their work but little more than physical relief to 
blameless sufferers, and who therefore need the influence of 
spiritual ideals such as the New Church is able to furnish; 
and third, for the sake of New-Churchmen themselves who 
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need the steadying influence of active work in the world in 
association with men and women earnestly striving for the 
improvement of civil, social, and physical conditions of life. 
If there are any, as there may be, who fear that we shall, in 
such extended work as I have named, be “cumbered with 
much serving,” or that by this service we shall be estranged 
from the influence and teachings of the church, let it be 
understood that a full or at least a growing knowledge of 
the teachings of the church is presupposed in all charitable 
work. Our fathers in the church were wise in the doctrines, 
partly, as has been said, that they might protect and pre- 
serve the truth upon earth, and partly, we may suppose, 
that they might be more useful and happy in their private 
lives. Our duty in these respects is no less imperative than 
theirs was. If to these duties is added the other duty of 
taking upon ourselves a larger share of public charitable 
work than our fathers had, it is only because this form of 
neighborly love has, in tle providence of the Lord, become 
more prominent and closer to our hands than ever before. 
Let it be understood also that all this work — both public 
and private—is supposed to be done in the spirit of the 
church which bids us renounce all claims of worthiness for 
the good we do and ascribe all power and merit for its per- 
formance to the Lord alone. If we enter upon the work of 
helping to better the condition of men, glad in the opportu- 
nity for service it gives, and thankful to be instruments only 
in the work we are permitted to do, there will be little dan- 
ger of a dissipation of effort or of a lessening of interest in 
and devotion to the church, however broad and external our 
work may be. Rather will the consecrated work of charity 
help to broaden our sympathies and deepen our devotion to 
the teachings of the church, making us realize more and 
more the full meaning of the Master’s injunction: “The 
kingdom of heaven is at hand. Heal the sick, raise the 
dead, cleanse the lepers, cast out devils: freely ye received, 


freely give.” 
Joun T. Prince. 
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THE LORD’S BAPTISM AND TEMPTATIONS. 


VERY much is taught in the Writings respecting the 
Lord’s temptations ; but very little, directly, and only the 
most general truths, concerning His baptism — though, in 
the light of these general truths, much may be inferred and 
rightly gathered from the teaching on corresponding and 
related subjects. 

The following brief passages comprise, it is believed, all 
the direct instruction that we have on the subject. 

First, in “Arcana Ccelestia,” 4255, we are taught that the 
Lord willed to be baptized in the Jordan, because the river 
yordan was a boundary of the land of Canaan, which repre- 
sented the Lord’s kingdom and church, and baptism therein 
signified initiation into knowledges of good and truth, which 
are the first things, and at length become the last things 
of His church and kingdom. 

Again, in “Arcana Cceelestia,” 10239, we are told some- 
what more fully that,— 

The reason why the Lord willed to be Himself baptized, when bap- 
tism signifies the regeneration of man by the Lord, was that the bap- 
tism of the Lord Himself signified the glorification of His Human. 
For whatever in the Word signifies the regeneration of man also sig- 
nifies in the Lord the glorification of the human; because the regenera- 
tion of man is an image of the Lord’s glorification. For that reason 
when the Lord suffered John to baptize Him, He said, “ Thus it becom- 
eth us to fulfill all the justice of God.” To “fulfill all the justice of 
God” is to subdue the hells and reduce them and the heavens to order 
by His own power, and, at the same time, to glorify His Human; which 
things were done by means of temptations admitted to Himself, and 
so by continual combats with the hells, even to the last conflict on 
the cross. 


Then in “True Christian Religion,” 684, we read that,— 


The reason why the Lord Himself was baptized by John was, not 
only that He might institute baptism for the future and lead the way by 
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example, but because He glorified His Human and made it divine, as 
He regenerates man and makes him spiritual. 


And in “ True Christian Religion,” 144, we are told : — 


It was the Lord’s Human that was baptized, which is meant by His 
being called “Son” by Jehovah out of heaven, when He was baptized, 
“ This is my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased.” 


We are thus briefly taught the general truth that the 
Lord’s baptism signified the restoration of order in the 
heavens and the hells; the glorification of His Human ; 
and the regeneration of man. And that He suffered Him- 
self to be baptized not only to signify all this, but also to 
institute for men the sacred rite of baptism, and to be Him- 
self an example of it for men. (See also True Christian 
Religion, 668.) ‘ 

But there are subjects of profound interest respecting the 
Lord’s baptism on which we are given no direct informa- 
tion — such as the use of His baptism, so to speak, to Him- 
self in His divine work of glorification ; and its service to 
the heavens and all below the heavens in His stupendous 
work of reducing all things to order throughout the spiritual 
world. That His baptism was not merely “a sign” that 
these things were to be accomplished, but also a means to 
their accomplishment, it is but rational to believe ; for why 
should baptism be an empty sign in the divine prototype 


- and example, when we are so plainly taught that it is not an 


empty sign but of great use and consequence to men who 
follow the divine example ? 

We are taught that “the first use of baptism is introduc- 
tion into the Christian Church, and at the same time inser- 
tion among Christians in the spiritual world.” And further 
that baptism is, by correspondence, a sign of this, which is 
perceived in the spiritual world; that as such it serves as a 
means of distinction and recognition there, whereby those 
who have taken the Christian sign are known and dis- 
tinguished from those of other religions; and that this sign 
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of distinction is not only of the greatest use to the indi- 
vidual, but is of such vast consequence to the human race 
that on such distinction and coordination of men according 
to their religions the preservation of the universe depends. 
(/bid., 677, 678.) 

Is it not probable that in some way correspondent to and 
typical of this the Lord’s baptism was a sign to the angels, 
whereby on the one hand He made them serviceable to 
Him in His divine work of glorification; and on the other 
serviceable to the heavens and to the whole universe as a 
means of the distinction and coordination whereby He was 
to restore and perfect the order on which the universe 
depends? For we are taught that, though the Lord has no 
need of assistance from the angels, yet the great works of 
His Providence are wrought through the instrumentality of 
the heavens, as well as immediately, “in order that the 
angels may have functions and offices, and hence life and 
happiness according to their offices and uses” (Arcana 
Coelestia, 8719). And so we are told that when the temp- 
tations were ended which followed the Lord’s baptism, 
“Angels came and ministered unto Him” (Matt. iv. 11). 
And these temptations, as they were a summary (Arcana 
Ceelestia, 1663, 1690), so, doubtless, they were also a type 
of all His temptations. 

We are told that by John’s baptism the baptized “were 
introduced into the future church of the Lord, and were 
inserted at the same time among those in heaven who in 
heart looked and longed for the Messiah” (True Christian 
Religion, 689, 691). John’s baptism was, then, the initia- 
ment of the Christian Church —a gathering of “the rem- 
nant of Israel,” with whom the New Church was-first to be 
established. Is there not reason to think that by taking 
the sign of this baptism upon Himself, He thus, at its very 
beginning, made Himself more visible to them in the spiri- 
tual world as the Messiah —the Christ, the head of the 
coming Christian Church? It is remarkable that not until 
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this actual initiament of the Christian Church did He 
absolve them from obedience to the letter of the law. But 
having then so far fulfilled the law that the time was ripe 
for putting the spirit before the letter of the law, in His 
_ first recorded public * utterance after His baptism He 
formally abrogated so much of the letter of the law as was 
not in outward consistency with the law of love, which is 
the life and essence of Christianity. 

It seems proper here to refer to the Lord’s introduction 
first into the Jewish Church by the rite of circumcision — 
the Jewish equivalent of baptism ; and to the probable rela- 
tion of His circumcision to His baptism. I say, probable ; 
for it is remarkable that the Writings are profoundly silent 
on the subject. I do not find that they make any reference 
to the Lord’s circumcision anywhere. Undoubtedly there 
is a divine reason for this ; and yet I do not think we should 
infer from this silence that it is a subject we may not rev- 
erently reflect upon, in the light of what is revealed — 
though we may not safely go beyond what is clearly 
gathered from what is revealed. It is noticeable, too, that 
there is no reference in the Word to the Lord’s circumci- 
sion, except in the one passage (LUKE ii. 21) where it is 
written, “And when eight days were fulfilled for circum- 
cising Him, His name was called Jesus.” In this passage 
it is not actually affirmed —it is implied rather than said 
that the Lord was circumcised; and there is no doubt, 
though we may not fathom it, that this circumstance 
involves in the internal Word a profound significance. The 
implication is so clear that there is no cause to doubt the 
correctness of the common inference that the Lord was cir- 
cumcised. That the Gospels of Mark and John do not 
mention it is scarcely remarkable, since they relate nothing 
concerning the Lord’s childhood, but begin their narrative 
with His public entrance upon His ministry. But the Gos- 
pel of Matthew, like that of Luke, relates many particulars 
respecting the Lord’s birth and the events following it; yet 
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there is no mention in Matthew of the circumcision, as there 
is none in Luke of the going down into Egypt. This also 
must have its divine significance — since there can be no 
trivial circumstance relating to the divine Word. 

With respect to the reason and significance of the Lord’s 
circumcision, it must be considered that this was the first 
requirement of the Jewish law, and involved all the rest — as 
baptism involves all things of the Christian law. The Lord 
declared that He came “not to destroy the law, but to ful- 
fill.” Not to comply with the letter of the law while the 
literal law was not yet abrogated would tend to the destruc- 
tion of it, and, therefore, would be against His divine pur- 
pose and mission to fulfill it. That He might fulfill the 
law, it would be necessary that He should suffer Himself to 
come under the law, not only by being born a Jew, but by 
being at the appointed time in infancy formally initiated 
into the Jewish Church through its introductory sign of cir- 
cumcision. In order to fulfill the law divinely and spiri- 
tually and not destroy it, it appears that it would be 
necessary that He should fulfill it also naturally. In thus 
fulfilling the law He both obeyed the law, and, in the words 
of Bruce, “so transcribed the whole law, internally and 
externally, into His own life, that He became the living 
form of all the eternal principles which it contains.” 
(Bruce’s Commentary on Matthew, p. 58.) 

Thus much of the significance of the Lord’s circumci- 
sion seems clearly inferable from what is plainly revealed. 
And beyond this we may rightly infer, I think, that He 
«continued to live in outward obedience to the law, while 
divinely fulfilling the spirit of it, until the time had come for 
the letter to be abrogated as the rule of life, and the spirit 
instead of the letter of the law to be proclaimed. That 
during all the thirty years of His private unrecorded life — 
momentous years of glorification and of judgment — He 
thus lived in quiet outward obedience to the letter of the 
law, seems to be involved in His mission to preserve the law 
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while fulfilling it. It seems also to be implied in the com- 
prehensive statement of the Word in LUKE ii. §2, that, as 
He increased in stature “He grew in favor with God and 
man.” He could not have grown in favor with the men 
among whom He lived, if His outward life had not been in 
conformity with the law which to them represented all there 
was of order in civil and religious life. His disfavor with 
men came afterwards, when, having so far brought forth the 
divinity and spirit of the law in His own person, and so far 
wrought the preparatory work of judgment in the spiritual 
world, that the time had come to publicly abrogate the mere 
letter of the law, and proclaim instead the obligation of 
obedience to its spirit and its life, and, at the same time, to 
expose the evils and proclaim the end of the corrupt and 
dead Jewish Church; when the time had come for Him to 
declare them a “faithless and perverse generation,” and 
that “the kingdom of God should be taken from them and 
given to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof ’”’— then 
He was “rejected of men.” Then it was, when, having 
thus fulfilled the law, the consummation of the Jewish dis- 
pensation had fully come, and the time was at hand for the 
beginning of a new dispensation and a new church — ini- 
tiated by the preaching and the baptism of John, who was 
sent to prepare the way before Him — it was then that the 
Lord took upon Himself the new baptism in place of the 
old circumcision, which stood in the same relation to 
the circumcision that the new church and the new religion 
bore to the old. 7 
But beyond this, questions of very great interest as to 
the use which the circumcision may have subserved to Him, 
in His divine work of glorifying His Human; and the use 
and blessing it may have been to the heavens and to all 
below the heavens, as a means of His restoration of all 
things to order in the spiritual world; all this, as yet, 
appears to be wrapped in profound mystery. But that it, as 
well as His subsequent baptism, was an instrumentality to 
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this divine work, there seems, from analogy, every reason to 
believe. 

The baptism of John was “the baptism of repentance for 
the remission of sins’”’ (LUKE iii. 3). But “the Lord had no 
actual evil, or evil of His own, only hereditary evil from the 
mother” (Arcana Ccelestia, 1444). Being then without sin, 
John’s baptism could not have been to Him a baptism of 
repentance, who had nothing to repent of. With Him it 
appears that it must have signified, not repentance, but 
temptation and conquest, and accordingly immediately after 
His baptism He was led of the Spirit into the wilderness to 
suffer the temptation which His baptism signified, and to 
which it seems probable that it introduced. 

With respect to the temptations which immediately fol- 
lowed the Lord’s baptism, we are informed in the Writings 
that those related in the Gospels are not all, but “only a 
few of them,” that they were “most grievous, more grievous 
than all in the universe,” “ten thousand times more severe 
than any man can withstand.” (/did.,, 1573, 1663, 1690, 
9937.) 

It is noticeable that the temptations in the wilderness are 
not what are described, except by the general statement 
that He fasted there “forty days and forty nights.” The 
three temptations described in the Gospels were not until 
after the forty days of fasting in the wilderness. The first 
of these three temptations was when he hungered ; and it is 
distinctly stated, both in Matthew and in Luke, that this 
was after the fasting, “when the forty days were ended.” 
Indeed we are informed in “Arcana Ceelestia,” 1690, and 
only less distinctly in “Arcana Ceelestia,’’ 9937, that these 
temptations were “soon after He came out of the wilder- 
ness.” The one upon a pinnacle or wing of the temple is 
stated in LuKE iv. 9, to have been at Jerusalem; the 
one upon a high mountain — we know not in what part of 
the land it was. We have no more reason to doubt that 
these occurred with some literalness than that He literally 
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abode in the desert, and among the beasts. These three 
temptations, though not in the wilderness, we are told, “are 
no other than representatives of the most grievous tempta- 
tions that He suffered in the wilderness” (Arcana Ceelestia, 
1663); and that these “involve all’ and are “a summary 
of the whole” (/ézd., 1690) — which is involved in the signi- 
fication of the number of days—forty. Of the severity of 
these unrecorded temptations, of the agony of spirit, there 
is perhaps some indication in the fasting for forty days, 
apparently without desire for food, for it is written, “ When 
He had fasted forty days, afterwards He hungered,” imply- 
ing that He had no hunger before. That He was “among 
the beasts” signifies, we are told, “that he was assailed by 
the worst of the infernal crew.” (/did., 1663.) 

The assault in temptation, we are taught, is upon the love 
in which a man is, and the love is the life of a man. The 
severity of the temptation is according to the degree of love 
The Lord's life was love to the whole human race —so 
great and of such kind that it was pure love. It was against 
this, His life, that the assaults were made in His tempta- 
tions (/ézd., 1690); and they were made by all the hells, ‘ 
whereas “man is assaulted in temptation only by evil and 
falsity from the hell that is near to him”’ (Apocalypse Ex- 
plained, 893); and the assaults upon man are restrained and 
moderated by the Lord’s merciful power over the hells, 
according to a man’s ability to withstand. The infinite 
yearning of the Lord’s love for the salvation of the human 
race when assaulted by the hells, from their raging lust to 
destroy man, and to destroy Him as the Saviour of man, is 
signified by its being said that “He hungered’”—for He 
says, “‘ My meat is to do the will of Him that sent me, and 
to finish His work.” If we are to understand from His 
want of hunger during the forty days, that the severity of 
His temptations at their height was such as to deprive Him 
for the time, in the outer consciousness of His infirm 
human, of any relish for this His divine food — it may help 
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us to some faint, distant conception of the vast suffering 
He was willing to undergo for man’s salvation ; and of the 
infinite yearning love and mercy that it displays; and of 
the deep significance, too, of the first temptation after He 
left the wilderness, and Satan’s saying to Him, “If thou 
be the Son of God command that these stones be made 
bread.” (Arcana Ccelestia, 1690.) 

We are told that in His temptations the Lord fought 
against the loves of self and of the world, with which the 
hells were filled. These are the two universal loves from 
which the human race needs to be saved —from which 
spring all the evils and all the infirmities and miseries of 
men. The Lord’s combats against the love of the world 
were signified, when “the devil took Him up into a high 
mountain and showed him all the kingdoms of the world 
in a moment of time, and said, All these things will I 
give thee if thou wilt fall down and worship me, and He 
answered, Get thee behind me, Satan; for it is written, Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou 
serve.” His combats against the love of self were signified 
by His saying, when the devil took him upon a pinnacle of 
the temple, “It is written, Thou shalt not tempt the Lord 
thy God.” And His continual victory in these temptations 
is signified by, “Then the devil leaveth Him and angels 
came and ministered unto Him.” 

Besides these temptations none are mentioned in the 
Gospels except the last, in Gethsemene and upon the cross. 
Many of them were unknown to the apostles (/did., 1690) ; 
and yet His life on earth was a continual series of tempta- 
tions “more grievous,” we are informed, “than the human 
mind can conceive of or believe”—from His early boyhood 
to the end of His life upon the cross. These were for the 
most part quietly endured, and not of outward observation, 
and, therefore, do not appear in the letter of the Word — 
according to prophecy in Isaiah, “ He was oppressed and 
was afflicted, yet he opened not His mouth ; and as a sheep 
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before her shearers is dumb, so He opened not His mouth” 
(lili. 7). But they are all described in the internal Word of 
the Old and New Testament—and many of them are set 
forth—in such measure as can be— in the revelation that 
the Lord has now given for His coming New Church. 


SAMUEL M. WARREN. 
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THE HEART OF THE NEW JERUSALEM. 


I SHALL never forget the pleasure with which — long 
before I had come into contact with the external church — 
I first grasped the idea that the New Church was a spiritual 
church. The thought was invigorating and satisfying, be- 
cause it meant solid ground under my feet. I had read and 
understood, in so far as it is possible to understand such 
things intellectually, what a spiritual man was; and I had 
begun to practice the principles of the spiritual life suffi- 
ciently to have found out by actual experience that here, at 
last, was the road to real life as distinguished from the drift- 
ing along the lines of natural selfishness characteristic of 
worldly existence. When we have tested a truth by actual 
experience and found it answer the test, bringing life and 
power in its application, then that truth becomes a convic- 
tion, and we have with regard to it a very different feeling 
from that aroused by the most plausible theories which lie 
outside the field of our experience. 

The greater the humiliation of self which the practice of 
the truth requires, the deeper the conviction of its substan- 
tial value when we find it acting successfully in our lives. 
This it is which gives the joy and confidence of the spiritual 
life, and it was this that I had come into contact with in the 
use of Swedenborg’s principles as applied to the great diffi- 
culties presented by a selfish and worldly inheritance. The 
spiritual life is a life of growth and invigorating warfare 
against evil, a life of constantly increasing power of helpful- 
ness to others, as the unselfish and warm love flows in from 
above and takes the place of the natural and selfish force 
which we are shunning as sin against the Lord. 

I passed through years of wandering and drifting before I 
gained this true conception of the only kind of life which 
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could possibly meet my individual needs. I had been 
through what may be called the intellectual phase of relig- 
ious inquiry, with a longing to find out by reasoning a clue 
to some form of vital religion, but I found in the end that 
the purely intellectual pursuit of religion inevitably fostered 
conceit and so tended to turn man away from God. I 
went through the phase of emotional religion until I dis- 
,covered that emotions were untrustworthy, and that, of 
themselves, they led along the line of least resistance — 
along the line of pleasant feeling at the expense of truth 
and manhood. It was indeed a joy, after years of unsatis- 
fied searching for the interior help which every soul in some 
form requires, to find a conception of practical religion which 
satisfied both mind and heart, and proved its worth with 
constantly increasing force after every test of experience. 

With this idea of the spiritual life in mind, it may be 
imagined with what satisfaction I accepted the truth that 
the New Church was a spiritual church, that every man of 
the church was a church in particular, and that the church in 
general consisted of all those who were churches in partic- 
ular, and were leading the spiritual life. According to our 
doctrines there is a parallel between the life of the indi- 
vidual and the life of the church, between the standards of 
the individual and the standards of the church; and, when 
we speak of the church as a spiritual church, we can mean 
nothing else but a church composed of spiritual men, or of 
those who are consciously endeavoring to become spiritual 
men. 

It is my purpose at this time to consider how far our 
church comes up to this standard, in what respects it suc- 
ceeds in maintaining the quality of life which is, as distin- 
guished from other churches— its only true reason for 
existence —in what respects it fails, and what we as men 
of the church can do to help her fulfil her high responsi- 
bilities. 

The parallelism between the man of the church and the 
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church herself, the fact that the same standards apply to 
both, gives us a simple and a clear method of proceeding 
upon this inquiry ; and we must first revise our standards 
for ourselves as spiritual men in particular, before we can 
get a clear judgment with regard to the church in general. 

In the writings of Swedenborg we find a remarkable 
clearness of definition; and this comes from the habit of 
Swedenborg’s mind, which was never content with merely 
saying what a thing was, but always, in addition, declared 
what it was not. The positive definition is limited and 
made definite by the negative definition, a method of accu- 
racy which is the logical result of the laws of the human 
mind. Thus— if we follow the same method in the present 
inquiry — we shall not be content with saying what a spiri- 
tual man is, but we shall also try to say what a spiritual man 
is not. This is al] the more necessary because we hear the 
word “spiritual’’ used in common parlance to express the 
vaguest and most abstract ideas, the shallowest emotions, 
and the most trivial and sentimental moods. 

In the first place, what is spiritual belongs to the spirit, 
and spirit is substance, or the nearest approach to absolute 
reality which the human mind is capable of grasping. 
- Without accepting the doctrine of our Christian Science 
friends —that spirit is everything and matter is nothing — 
without saying that spirit is the only reality in life, and 
that the things which appear real to our senses have no 
existence, we do affirm positively that the spirit of God, 
animating the soul of man, has a reality which is substan- 
tial, fundamental, and eternal, and that all the phenomena 
of matter which appeal to the intellect through our senses 
belong in a comparatively external, derivative, and tempo- 
rary phase of existence. These two grades of existence or 
of consciousness are not merely different aspects of the 
same life in different grades of purity and strength, they 
are two distinct degrees of life which cannot mix, but which 
are so constituted that the one may become the containant 
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and expression of the other. The natural and the spiritual 
life cannot be mingled as wine and water can, but the 
natural life, by the process of regeneration, can be so 
changed that it may become the containant and the servant 
of the spiritual life. In order to know what the spiritual 
life is, then, we must also know the natural life which it is 
not; for, otherwise we are most likely to fall into the error 
of using spiritual terms to express natural ideas, and the 
very nature of our minds makes this tendency easy to slip 
into unawares ; for it is so much easier to understand spiri- 
tual ideas with our minds than it is to act them in our lives, 
that we often deceive ourselves and think we are living from 


* spiritual motives when we are, in reality, living from motives 


which are purely natural. One way to guard against such 
unconscious hypocrisy is to follow, in our own conscious- 
ness, the method which Swedenborg used in his writing, and 
try to keep as clear an idea of what purely natural life is, as 
we do of the nature of spiritual life. 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all 
thy mind ; and thy neighbor as thyself.” The love of obey- 
ing these two commandments is the dominant motive of the 
spiritual life ; and, unless the love of the Lord and the love 
of the neighbor be the interior, ruling affection of a man’s 
life, that life is not spiritual. In the “ Doctrine of Life,” 
Swedenborg teaches us that the love of self is an affection 
directly opposite to the love of the Lord, and that the love 
of the world is an affection directly opposite to the love of 
the neighbor. These two affections are the source of natu- 
ral life ; and, therefore, it appears that natural life must be 
the direct opposite of spiritual life. 

It would be a mistake, however, to conclude from this 
that all natural life is to be condemned, for this condemna- 
tion would include that of all children and many grown-up 
people of slow interior development who are tending toward 
a spiritual life. The natural life is given to us as a founda- 
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tion upon which to build our spiritual life, and, without the 
evils proceeding from love of self and of the world, we 
should have no contrarium against which to develop the 
spiritual power which the Lord gives us when we shun our 
evils as sins against Him. Natural life in children — when 
it is protected and guided by wise parents — is appropriate 
and lovely ; but what is appropriate in a child may be inap- 
propriate and unlovely in a mature man or woman. Unless 
the natural life is tending toward the spiritual life it is tend- 
ing toward the evil of hell; but, so long as the evils and 
falsehoods which flow from self-love are shunned as sins 
against the Lord, the natural life must be regarded as the 
appointed means provided for our growth into the life of the 
spirit, or as a foundation to put under our feet as we reach 
up into the life of the spirit. 

As we have said before, the first distinction between the 
spiritual and natural life is the same as that between spirit 
and matter —the one is fundamental and the cause of all 
things, and the other is derivative and the external effect of 
spirit upon a distinct and separate plane of existence. All 
qualities of character, therefore, which depend upon physical - 
or external characteristics are, to that extent, natural and 
not spiritual. Moreover, as spiritual qualities of character 
are derived from the Lord by the use of our free wills in 
shunning all those evils that interfere with obedience to 
Him, it follows that all inherited traits of character — no 
matter how strong and noble they may appear —are, in 
themselves, natural and not spiritual. We find in unper- 
verted childhood the most attractive type of natural good, 
and, by observing it carefully, we may learn much about the 
pleasant qualities which have nothing to do with spiritual 
good, which, while they prepare the way for spiritual good, 
provided that evils are conscientiously shunned as sins, are 
absolutely distinct and separate from spiritual good by the 
difference of a discrete degree. Broadly speaking, all the 
good works, good affections, and good instincts, which 
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appear as good on the surface and are generally accepted as 
good by those around us, but which are actuated by motives 
of self-interest, are natural good works, natural good affec- 
tions, and natural good instincts ; and they have this pecu- 
liarity, that, when self-interest demands it, they are likely to 
change into what is obviously evil; whereas, the character- 
istic of spiritual good is (because it does not depend upon 
self-interest which is affected by all kinds of changeable cir- 
cumstances), that it remains true to itself and does not 
change. As natural men we love our friends and are apt 
either to hate or to be unloving toward those whom we dis- 
like; but as spiritual men we love our friends and also 
those whom we naturally dislike. As natural parents we 
love our own children, sometimes with a passionate affec- 
tion, but we are more or less indifferent to the children of 
other people, unless they contribute in some manner to the 
happiness of our own; as spiritual parents we love all chil- 
dren, and the fact that certain particular children are 
entrusted to us for their safety and guidance we regard as 
a blessed opportunity of service to the neighbor. The 
points of view are not only different, but are opposite one to 
the other; and this fact may be verified by noticing the 
difference in their effect upon the children’s lives. In the 
case of purely natural affection, the care of the parents for 
their children is either very superficial or else full of solici- 
tude and care for the morrow. According to the idiosyn- 
crasies of the parents the children are apt to be either more 
or less neglected or coddled, in their bodies, in their 
minds, or in both. They are loved by their parents as per- 
sonal possessions, and all the parental selfishness expands 
complacently into this natural love for their children. 
They love everything in their children which ministers to 
their own parental advantage and pride; and, while they 
may make martyrs of themselves for their children in 
unnecessary ways, the true freedom of the children in their 
development as individual human souls is quite uncon- 
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sciously but entirely ignored. Under such circumstances 
as these, the children absorb the personal opinions of the 
parents by whom their minds are dominated, including their 
prejudices and dislikes for other people. As all purely 
natural affection is personal in its nature, it is apt to breed 
the vices of a narrow and personal point of view. Envies, 
jealousies, and other meannesses go hand in hand with 
favoritisms and family partiality, and all these things are 
absorbed by the children to make trouble by and by. 

When, on the other hand, the family situation is looked 
upon and acted upon from a spiritual point of view, the 
only preoccupation of the parents is the real good of their 
children ; and they find out before long that they cannot 
leave their children in the liberty which their true develop- 
ment requires, until they rid themselves of all love of per- 
sonal possession with its derivative pettinesses. Then the 
children, instead of being sources of merely personal satis- 
faction or disappointment, may become sources of imper- 
sonal joy, as independent children of the Lord; and the 
free, voluntary friendship which arises between parents and 
children, in such relations of mutual respect, lays the foun- 
dation for eternal friendship. When under the influence of 
personal, dominating family affection, the children often 
feel oppressed without in the least understanding why ; but 
a reaction from this oppression is apt to come, sooner or 
later, either in the form of revolt or conventional indiffer- 
ence with its conventional appearance of affection. Friend- 
ship— whether within or without the family circle — can 
never flourish long except in the atmosphere of mutual 
respect, toleration, and freedom. Natural affection can 
only produce natural friendship, which will disappear when 
the ties of self-interest and family pride begin to weaken ; 
spiritual affection furnishes the only possible condition for 
truly permanent friendship, for it rests upon the love and 
practice of principles which are eternal. 

We are taught that man’s mind consists of his will and of 
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his understanding, and that these are receptacles of love 
and truth. In the natural life a man may be in heaven 
with his understanding, but, with the love of his will and 
the consequent acts and practical judgments of his life, he 
will deal as the world does. He will have no wisdom in the 
true and spiritual sense, because wisdom is a spiritual qual- 
ity which comes from the loving use of the will in inno- 
cence, and those whose habit of life and judgment runs 
along the lines of worldly expediency cannot know inno- 
cence. For it is the state into which we come by being 
born again, and is the first real childhood of our souls. In 
this our only serious concern is, in everything we do, to 
obey the commandments of our Father, so that He may lead 
us according to His will and not according to our own, so 
that we may be content with our lot— whatever it may 
be — knowing that the Lord is taking care of us and that 
He knows what is profitable for us much better than we 
know ourselves. It is a state that has nothing whatever to . 
do with the love of intellectual power, worldly expediency, 
or of mere good appearances. Not only has it nothing to 
do with these things, but it is the very opposite of them — 
so much so that the presence of any of these things, in any 
degree whatever, makes innocence impossible. It is not 
surprising, then, to find that we cannot be regenerated by 
the ordinary means of worldly success, but that we must be 
born again by the use of faculties given to us by the Lord, 
but not recognized by the natural man and utterly derided 
by the world. 

We are told that our rebirth can only be accomplished in 
one way — by looking to the Lord and shunning our evils 
as sins; and I would like to consider for a few moments 
what this involves when it is sincerely practiced, for upon 
this alone depends our character as spiritual men. It takes 
us back to the preaching of John the Baptist: “ Repent, for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” Here is the point of 
departure between the natural and the spiritual life. We 
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may not reach a state of innocence for very many years 
after we have begun to tread the path of repentance; but, 
nevertheless, we cannot enter this region without some 
sharp breaking away from the natural or worldly habits of 
mind which have preceded it. We have left the comfort- 
able bondage of Egypt with its flesh-pots behind us, and 
have begun our journey through the desert ; for repentance, 
if sincere, leads directly to self-examination and self-know- 
ledge ; and self-knowledge leads to the first birth-pains of 
the heavenly proprium, which are identical with the mortal 
throes of the earthly proprium; for the seed must be put 
into the ground and die before the new life can spring up 
out of the earth into the air above. Self-knowledge usually 
comes gradually, and, of course, by self-knowledge we mean 
the knowledge of our defects of character, without which 
repentance is impossible. It is not difficult to know one’s 
obvious besetting sins ; and, if we earnestly and prayerfully 
concentrate our intelligence and will upon shunning these, 
the effort will bring with it a new and clearer perception by 
which we may discover more and more defects of character 
at present not visible to ourselves. We shall probably find 
layer upon layer of selfishness and worldliness within us, 
which the Lord’s mercy is waiting to remove, provided that 
~ we use our free will, as if from ourselves, to do our share of 
the work. The new perception that comes through this 
experience is neither intellectual nor worldly-wise, but far 
clearer and also more loving; for it is through this process 
alone that we receive into our conscious minds that spark of 
eternal life which Swedenborg calls charity—-which is 
removed by a discrete degree from the highest conceivable 
natural love, and is the heart and the pulse of the spiritual 
life. It is the manna in the wilderness, for we must not 
forget that this life is not one of ease or comfort; we are 
leaving that behind ; we are leaving behind our favorite par- 
tialities and prejudices ; we are leaving behind all the social 
comforts derived from ministering to the selfishness of 
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others, and all the satisfactions that come from personal dis- 
tinction and honor in the world. By and by, when the self 
that is gratified by all these things, and that keeps us in 
bondage to them, has been removed by the mercy of the 
Lord, we shall be able to receive honor from men without 
sacrificing our allegiance to Him; but, until that point has 
been reached, and so long as we tolerate in ourselves the 
pride of position and the lust of praise, we shall never love 
the neighbor from true charity —for love of the world is 
the opposite of love to the neighbor. 

But how are we to khow whether our repentance is gen- 
uine or whether we are deceiving ourselves? And here 
we are reminded of the Lord’s words to His disciples when 
He said to them, “ This is my commandment that ye love 
one another.”’ In all the manifold activities of human life 
we recognize the fact that man is a social and not a solitary 
being, and this characteristic is no less important to growth 
in the spiritual life than it is to success in any other phase 
of human existence. When travelling is hard work and 
travellers meet, they make common cause and share the 
labors and dangers of their journey. If we are sufficiently 
in earnest, we shall find the right kind of companionship of 
the greatest possible use in the labors of our regeneration. 
We cannot overestimate the advantage of having a friend — 
or better still a number. of friends— upon whom we can 
rely, by mutual consent, to hold up the mirror to ourselves 
in times of imperfect vision. It sometimes happens that 
we are willing to acknowledge a fault to ourselves when we 
are not willing to acknowledge it to another; showing that 
our acknowledgment is not entirely sincere, and that the 
love of self is still trying to keep up a false appearance. It 
also happens sometimes that when we do acknowledge our 
fault to another, we find that we are considerably annoyed 
when he agrees with us. It seems to me that this kind of 
fellowship in helping each other to know ourselves — when 
entirely voluntary on all sides—is a necessary and logical 
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outcome of sincerity of purpose. It fairly bristles with diffi- 
culties to the natural mind, and a worldly person would 
- shrink from the very thought of it with horror. But it is by 
learning to meet these difficulties in a patient and a loving 
spirit for the sake of true repentance that the beginnings of 
charity are born in our hearts. Wounded vanity, irrita- 
bility, and all their kindred meannesses come from the love 
of self, and the life from heaven only flows in as these are 
shunned and removed. It is impossible to truly love any 
human being excepting from the Lord’s love, and we cannot 
receive the Lord’s love without shunning, in detail, the self- 
ish evils which interfere. 

As a newcomer into the church I unavoidably received 
impressions which did not correspond to my preconceived 
ideas, and which may be more or less mistaken. I hope, as 
time goes on, to verify or correct these impressions, and to 
form loving judgments which may have more and more of 
truth in them. At the present time, however, my question 
is, whether, as members of the New Church, we have real- 
ized the paramount importance of repentance and self- 
examination as the first necessity of a spiritual life, as the 
most efficient means of training the will, and as the key to 
that quality of love without which there can be no spiritual 
man and no spiritual church. As we are taught by Sweden- 
borg, the will with its love is the essential man, and the 
understanding only furnishes the light to guide him, and 
the union of the will and understanding is absolutely essen- 
tial to spiritual life. 

As I look about at the other Christian denominations by 
whom we are surrounded, I ask myself in what ways the 
life and work of the New Church is more spiritual than 
theirs. Many of us must have observed the peculiar devel- 
opment of the will — especially in the direction of physical 
healing — which so often results from practicing the teach- 
ings of Christian Science, and I have often wished that their 
output of loving energy might be associated with a clearer 
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and a truer doctrine. To put the matter baldly, it seems to 
me that the Christian Scientists need the truth of Sweden- 
borg, and that we, followers of Swedenborg, need the active 
force of their loving energy. Of course, an energetic love 
which is joined to conscientious error must, to that extent, 
be spiritually imperfect ; but I would like to raise the ques- 
tion whether it is not likely to be nearer to true spiritual 
living than a correct understanding which is lacking in the 
vital power of love; for the love of the will is the essence 
of the man and the truth of the understanding is the light 
which guides him. 

Again, during the last year or so, I have been brought 
into frequent contact with the work of the Salvation Army, 
and, with all their faults, I have learned to admire and love 
the vigor with which they carry their religion out to its 
logical conclusion — becoming true fathers, and mothers, 
and brothers, and sisters to the suffering and needy, taking 
care of them body and soul, and working with all the means 
at their command to reestablish the fallen on the foundation 
of character. We cannot but love the spirit of loving and 
active enterprise with which they go out and gather in 
those who have fallen by the wayside and cannot come to 
them. Now the Salvation Army are essentially Methodists, 
and as a New-Churchman I feel that they lack the clear 
truth that is available for our use; but, on the other hand, 
I would like to ask whether we make as good a use of our 
light as they do of theirs—however imperfect we may 
think it. Do they not afford us a good example of the 
instantaneous and constant application of truth to life, and 
can there be a spiritual life at all without this instantaneous 
and constant application? Are they not, as an organization, 
obeying the law of charity with more single-mindedness 
than we? 

The life of repentance leads to humility. Do we find in 
our associations, conventions, and other meetings, the note 
of self-praise conspicuously absent? Do we find in our 
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periodicals a cordial appreciation of the good characteristics 
of other denominations than our own, or are we more likely 
to find a destructive criticism of their doctrines? 

Swedenborg tells us that charity, and not doctrine, is the 
essence of man, the essence of life, and thus the essence of 
the church. 

In shunning evils as sins it is to be observed that, 
although both the understanding and the will must be in 
. active operation, it is the will which has the most important 
function to perform. The love of the will is the very 
essence of the man—the understanding is the light by 
which he is guided ; and it is less harmful for him that his 
will should be strong and active in obedience to imperfect 
doctrine, than that his understanding should be illumined 
with truth while his heart remains cold and inactive. We 
may see our evils and acknowledge them without feeling the 
necessity of overcoming them, and in this there is no 
repentance. It is the use of the will, as if from ourselves, 
that brings the inflow of spiritual life from heaven. 

Should not all the operations of our lives as individuals, 
and should not all our activities and methods as a church, be 
more affected than they are by this important truth? In 
the world the education of children is carried on almost 
entirely on intellectual lines ; and whatever degree of train- 
ing our wills receive comes almost entirely from the com- 
pulsory meeting of the difficulties and misfortunes of life. 
The endurance of suffering in a patient and a willing spirit 
will probably always be the most important means by which 
our wills and affections are trained to obedience and unself- 
ishness; but there is no good reason why we, as New- 
Churchmen, should not contribute a voluntary training of 
the will in cooperation with that of the Divine Providence, 
just as we, in common with the world, contribute a volun- 
tary training of the understanding. “Where two or three 
are gathered together in my name there am I in the midst 
of them.” There is no reason why we should not cooperate 
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in the more interior activities of our minds, or why the ines- 
timable benefits of reciprocal help should be confined to 
what is comparatively external and unimportant. We 
should train ourselves to receive criticism gratefully when 
it is given lovingly, and to bear it cheerfully when it is 
given unlovingly, and, because all human service is useful 
and alive in proportion as it is reciprocal, we should learn 
to give criticism lovingly whenever it is desired. Nothing 
is more mistaken and discouraging than cold and contemp- 
tuous criticism ; nothing is more valuable and truly encoura- 
ging than criticism given with a loving mind and intelligent 
perception. Sincerity, courage, and thoughtfulness for 
others — all the fruits of an unselfish and loving will — can 
be developed by the habit of openness between friends for 
the sake of spiritual growth; and such training should not 
only form an important part of the moral training of chil- 
dren, but also. of our regular training for the ministry. 
Teachers who have been in the habit for years of look- 
ing to themselves in all their difficulties with others, of 
taking the beam out of their own eyes so that they may see 
clearly to take the mote out of their brother’s eye, could 
easily guide their pupils, in a fatherly spirit, into the habit 
of daily self-examination and repentance ; but, even between 
students and professors, as between a father and his son, 
the work and the understanding between them should be 
absolutely reciprocal in spirit. A father cannot’ possibly 


‘help his son in the manner in which I am describing unless 


he is willing to receive criticism as well as give. The prac- 
tice of this openness tends to do away with the bane of 
merely personal influence and undue respect for personal 
opinion and personal authority, and to put in its place the 
wholesome spirit of a common respect for principle and law. 
When a student feels that it is his duty to lovingly criticise 
the conduct of his professor or father, if he thinks that 
the latter is violating a law which they both acknowledge, 
and when the professor or father is willing to accept and 
consider the criticism, as a matter of course, in the interest 
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of a law which is higher than any personal consideration, 
then the frankness between both parties will make an 
unloving spirit impossible, and will lay the foundation for a 
kind of companionship in which the proper relations of the 
two as teacher and pupil will find a true, spiritual founda- 
tion. In this way students could be trained to feel also a 
loving responsibility for each other in their spiritual growth. 

Another way of giving to theological students a training 
- of the will which would stand them in good stead in the life 
of the ministry would be to give a considerable proportion 
of their time to the actual service of the poor, sick, and 
suffering. It is by experience that we find out our defects 
in every line of life, and it would be useful for a student to 
find out, while yet a student, that he had not the right 
sympathy for the sick, for instance, rather than to find it 
out later, or else—as unfortunately happens sometimes — 
never to find it out at all, but to cover up his lack of sym- 
pathy by professional clerical manners. If the New Church 
is a spiritual church, it should not be possible for a minister 
to visit the sick or the dying without leaving some genuine 
consolation behind him. Ministers have opportunities for 
help which come to no other class of men, and yet it some- 
times happens that they are ill at ease in the presence of 
serious suffering, and that their help is comparatively feeble 
from lack of spontaneous and loving interest. Loving in- 
terest has a fine perception of its own, for the lack of which 
no intellectual training can make up. It is easy to sympa- 
thize from a motive of personal friendship, or under circum- 
stances which are gratifying to our self-esteem, but the 
broad, loving interest which goes out to any and all men 
under any and all circumstances can only come to us in one 
way: from purging our own hearts of selfishness and world- 
liness and from looking to the Lord. We love the doctrine 
of the Lord’s Divine Humanity, because it teaches us that 
the Lord Himself went through in principle everything that 
we are called upon to suffer. Just so, on a very small and 
finite scale, should we feel toward a minister of the New . 
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Church. We should feel that he is going through, in his line 
of life, the same discipline of self-examination, self-renuncia- 
tion, and repentance which it is his business to teach us. If 
we are working along this line ourselves we can easily dis- 
tinguish between truly spiritual and professionally spiritual 
men, and there is no end to the help and encouragement 
that comes when we recognize the presence of genuine 
charity. 

When we habitually apply such a test of life as I have 
suggested to our own selves as men of the church, there 
will be a warmer atmosphere in the church at large; we 
shall have less of the spirit of professionalism in the minis- 
try, less cold intellectualism in the laity, and less condescen- 
sion in the performance of our so-called good works. The 
New Church will be a spiritual church when we follow out 
our principles to their logical conclusion, when we are truly 
in earnest about shunning our evils as sins, when we are 
ready to take advantage of each other’s criticism as a means 
to this end, and endure all the suffering which it may arouse. 
Then will there be drink for the thirsty and food for the 
hungry, and we shall have something to contribute to other 
Christian sects which they will be glad to receive — the 
warmth of spiritual love or charity which flows from the 
heart of the New Jerusalem. 

I will end with one of the most beautiful and helpful pas- 
sages in the “Arcana” : — 


If charity were in the first place, and faith in the second, the church 
would have a different face, for then none would be called Christians 
but those who live a life according to the truths of faith, that is, the life 
of charity. . . . They would also then not make many churches by dis- 
tinguishing them according to opinions concerning the truths of faith; 
but they would say that there was one church, in which are all who are 
in the good of life, not only those who are within the region where the 
church is, but also they who are outside of it. Thus the church would 
be in enlightenment concerning such things as are of the Lord’s king- 
dom, for charity enlightens. . . . (Arcana Ceelestia, 6269.) 


ARTHUR A. CAREY. 
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THE PULPIT AND MODERN THOUGHT.* 
IIIl.—THE PULPIT AND SOCIOLOGY. 


A HArvarp professor in an article on “The Eternal 
Life,” in the Atlantic Monthly for April, 1905, makes the 
statement that he does not know for what use humanity 
exists. He says:— 


In the temporal, causal world there is not and there cannot be any- 
thing of real value, because everything comes to view as the cause of 
something else and nothing is an end in itself. The clay may be valua- 
ble because you can make bricks from it, and the bricks valuable 
because you can make houses from them, and the houses are valuable 
because they protect the human body, and the human body is valuable 
because it preserves the nation, and the nation is valuable because it 
preserves the human race, and the human race is valuable— Why? I 
do not know! 


It is true that he makes this surprising admission in the 
course of an argument to prove the excellence of what he 
calls the “ eternal” values over those of a “causal world of 
time and space,” in which he seems to include this much 
depreciated factor, the human race. But without comment- 
ing on this error, a common one among metaphysicians, of 
associating “cause” with a world of time and space, as if 
cause were merely “antecedence in time” and thus belonged 
to the same continuous degree with effects, instead of to the 
discrete degree of mind as the plane of relation and thus of 
law and form controlling the succession of effects, my 
object in calling attention to this remark is to show how 
futile we must esteem the ambitious efforts of those scholars 
who would claim for sociology a place among the sciences, 
and would even advocate its substitution in place of some of 


*Third of three lectures delivered before the New-Church Theological 
School at Cambridge, Mass. 
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the classic humanities of the old curriculum, when from so 
noted an institution of learning and so distinguished a 
professor should come the humiliating confession that, after 
all our study of humanity as a whole, we are unable to 
declare the primal and most essential thing about it, what it 
is for. 

Is it not a discouragement to education that after such a 
vast accumulation of facts by Darwin, Spencer, and other 
evolutionists, and the manifold efforts of scholars and pro- 
fessors to apply these facts to education we should still have 
to admit that we do not know what man is for? Is it not 
practically the same as to admit that we do not know what 
education is for? 


I.— WHAT IS HUMANITY FOR? 


In contrast with the above ascending scale of uses or 
services, which are rightly termed “values” in the above 
extract, but which ends at the top with that which is of no 
value, that is, none that we know of, it is refreshing to 
read in Swedenborg of that ladder of uses by which all 
things in the created universe return to God their Creator. 
Thus in “ Divine Love and Wisdom,” 167, he says that,— 


The end of creation is that all things may return to their Creator 
and that there may be conjunction, and that this end exists in all the 
known things of creation. For in the created universe both in its 
greatests and in its least parts, these three, End, Cause, and Effect, exist 
because they exist in God the Creator, who is the Lord from eternity. 
. . » And the universal end, which is the end of all things in creation, is 
that there may be an eternal conjunction of the Creator with the created 
universe, and this is impossible unless there be subjects in which His 
Divine may be as in Himself, consequently in which it may dwell and 
remain. These subjects, in order that they may be His habitations and 
mansions, must be recipients of His love and wisdom as of themselves; 
consequently must be such as to elevate themselves to the Creator as of 
themselves and to unite themselves with Him. Without this reciproca- 
tion there can be no conjunction. These subjects are men, who can 
elevate themselves and join themselves as of themselves. By this con- 
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junction the Lord is present in every work created from Himself, for 
every created thing is finally for the sake of man; wherefore the uses of 
all things which are created ascend by degrees from the ultimates, or 
lowest in nature, to man, and through man to God the Creator, from 
whom they originate. 


And in treating of this reciprocation of and conjunction 
by love, which is the essence of altruism or the love of the 
neighbor, Swedenborg in his “Doctrine of Charity,” thus 
defines the degrees of ascent in their sociological order :— 


Man is a neighbor not only individually but collectively; for a less or 
a greater society, one’s country, one’s church, the Lord’s kingdom, and 
above all the Lord Himself, are the neighbor to whom good is to be 
done from a principle of charity. These degrees of the neighbor are 
also in an ascending scale, for a society of several is in a higher degree 
than an individual man; one’s country is the neighbor in a higher 
degree than a society; the church in a higher degree than the country; 
the Lord’s kingdom in a higher degree than the church; and the Lord 
is the neighbor in the highest degree of all. These degrees of ascent 
are like a ladder at the top of which is the Lord. 

A society is more a neighbor than an individual because it consists 
of many, but it is to be loved and served like the individual according to 
the quality of good. 

One’s country is more a neighbor than a society because it nourishes 
him and protects him from injuries. He who loves his country, and 
from a principle of good-will does good to it, in the other life loves the 
Lord’s kingdom, for there the Lord’s kingdom is his country, and he 
who loves the Lord’s kingdom loves the Lord, because the Lord is the 
all in all of His kingdom. 

The church is more a neighbor than a man’s country, for he who pro- 
vides for the church provides for the souls and the eternal life of those 
who inhabit the country, and the church is provided for when man is 
led to good, and he who does this from charity loves his neighbor, for 
he wishes heaven and happiness of life to eternity to be the portion of 
another. Good may be insinuated into another by every one in one’s 
country, but not truth, except by those who are the teaching ministers; 
if others insinuate truth it gives birth to heresies, and the church is dis- 
turbed and rent asunder. 

The Lord’s kingdom is the neighbor, in the higher degree than the 
church in which one is born, for the Lord’s kingdom consists of all 
those who are in good and in truth, both on earth and in the heavens: 
thus:the Lord’s kingdom is good with all as to quality, in the complex. 
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When thus good is loved the individuals are loved who are principled 
in good. Thus the total, which is all good in the complex, is the neigh- 
bor in the first degree and is that Grand Man, Maximus Homo, which 
is the representative image of the Lord Himself. 

These are the degrees of neighbor and according to them charity must 
ascend; but they are in successive order in which the superior degree is 
always to be preferred to the inferior, and as the Lord is in the supreme 
and is to be regarded as the End to Whom it tends, therefore, He is 
above all, and is to be loved above all things. (Arcana Celestia, 6818- 
6824.) 

In the light of this sublime teaching we are surely en- 
abled to help out Professor Miinsterberg in his inquiry, 
“What is humanity for?” For according to his scale of 
values from clay to bricks and bricks to houses and houses 
to man and man to nation and nation to the human race, 
we may now go on and say that the human race exists that 
there may be a heavenly society, in whose reciprocal love 
and service, from love to God, God’s own altruistic love is 
satisfied and the end of creation is attained. The scale of 
uses or values according to these degrees of neighbor love, 
fixes the scale of study-values in so far as it subordinates 
natural to spiritual truth, and makes all commercial, indus- 
trial, and utilitarian vocations valuable just in the degree 
that they serve man as a spiritual being, that is, as a mem- 
ber of that large spiritual society, the Grand Man which 


reflects Divine Humanity itself. 


II.— THE SOCIOLOGICAL IDEAL. 


Here we have a sociology indeed and an ideal of educa- 
tion, broad as humanity itself, and yet shaped into a most 
perfect system and order. It would certainly, therefore, 
appear that a large part of the educational effort, even in 
the most boasted institutions of learning, is thrown away if 
even the end or object of social human living is a matter of 
doubt and dispute among the very leaders of thought them- 
selves. And is not the lack of consent regarding the central 
aim of education shown in the growing diversity of opinion 
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as to what shall be called the standard of the academic 
education or what shall control the choice of a student's 
studies? It might at first seem strange that just as scholars 
began to turn their attention to the social study of man, or 
to man as a whole, and, therefore, as belonging to a system, 
the whole system of scholarly studies should at the same 
time go to pieces, as if neither society nor the individual 
mind had any longer any form, or any being other than that 
of accidental flocking together of particles. But if the soci- 
ology, so called, is a heap piling itself up from a circumfer- 
ence rather than an edifice built from a centre, if it be 
based on the denial rather than on the presupposition of a 
central intelligence and will controlling all evolution, then 
the distracted condition of our educational system may be 
looked upon as only the natural working out of such a con- 
ception of things im general. The lack of an educational 
ideal may be identical with the lack of a definite ideal of the 
use of humanity itself. 


III.——- SERIOUS LACK IN EDUCATION. 


The actual existence of such lack of ideal or governing 
aim in the education of our higher institutions of to-day 
may be illustrated by the following experience. During 
a recent summer vacation I was talking with an under- 
graduate of one of our larger eastern universities on the 
subjects regarding which all doubts are not yet quieted, 
the elective system of college studies. I ventured the 
suggestion that it would seem reasonable to believe that 
out of the experience of centuries in educating men there 
should have arisen some standard or criterion of what 
should be regarded as a liberal education to which the 
individual student might safely conform his undergraduate 
studies, quite regardless of his personal preferences at the 
time, deferring the specialization of his course to the post- 
graduate years. To this my young friend, better acquainted 
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than I with the actual agitation now going on in college 
faculties regarding this very question, replied very perti- 
nently: “Quite true! But who shall decide after all just 
what that standard of a liberal education is? Granted 
that the student shall not decide, but shall look to the pro- 
fessors to decide for him, what if the professors themselves 
shall disagree and shall not be able to present to the student 
any standard of the real education ?”’ 

Now is not that just the existing state of things? The 
student can have no ideal to look up to because the teachers 
themselves have, as a rule, no ideal broader or higher than 
the pursuit by each of his own specialty. Every one con- 
tends with the rest for his share of space in the curriculum 
and of the student’s time. Even if there is a spirit of 
reasonable subordination and unification of studies, yet 
where is the standard according to which this may take 
place? The professor of physics contends that the Latin 
and Greek shall not have more than half the weekly allot- 
ment of hours. The professor of biology cries, ‘“ Make 
room for protoplasm and the moner;” the professor of the 
modern languages marshalls his line of modern classics to 
bravely face the old; and the professor of English meekly 
suggests that amid too much foreign talk the old-fashioned 
ability to read and write and even to spell the English 
language is in danger of being lost. The professor of 
sociology and economics puts on a bold face and insists 
on a place for his science even if he cannot tell just where 
it belongs; while psychology, not quite sure perhaps 
whether it is a spirit or a ghost, broods restlessly over all, 
uncertain whether at any moment to turn mind into brain 
or brain into mind and so with which of two great parties 
to ally itself. 
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IV.— THE STUDENTS LOSS. 


Innocent enough and even amusing as may be this 
rivalry among the competitors in the faculty for the favor 
of the students and for the crowded lecture room, yet it has 
its serious not to say its pathetic side when viewed from 
the standpoint of the student-novice asking, “ How shall 
I shape my college course? what shall be the ideal, the key- 
note, and guiding line of my education?” It is one thing 
for ambitious and venturesome young professors to have the 
virgin soil of the eager young minds to practise on and to 
use and abuse in their experiments, and for them to extol 
the free election of studies because it plays into their own 
love of research. It is quite another thing when it comes 
to the choice by a young student of a system of study 
which shall make or destroy his future intellectual, and, it 
may be, also his moral career. 

From the witty but searching criticism of the elective 
system as operating in American colleges, by Mr. Corbin in 
his recent book, “An American at Oxford,” it would appear 
that the elective system is a cause of disappointment in 
other respects than in offering no approved course of study. 
It would seem that while the electives are offered, the 
student after all finds it impossible to elect or to pursue the 
electives of his choice owing to the conflict of lecture hours 
in the schedule, and the alternating of courses from year 
to year; so that the case may often happen, similar to an 
instance given, of a student who, after much laborious 
search and comparison of subjects and lectures, having 
chosen for his main study the Elizabethan literature, finds 
a clear road only for three lectures a week on the Tragedies 
of Shakespeare, and is only too glad to be able to work in as 
collaterals a course in Economics and in American History 
During the Last Half-Century. Thus the choice of studies 
has to give place under a so-called “elective system” to a 
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course the least elective of all—the mechanical accidents of 
the schedule and the necessity of a fixed minimum of hours. 
May not the time come when the students will in a body 
rise up and demand of the higher faculties some fixed 
standard of academic culture and the abolishment of this 
delusive and wasteful system of unrestricted electives ? 

The problem put before me by my young friend revealed 
to me, in a certain gaunt hideousness, the fact of a vast 
waste of educative effort now going on, especially in 
America, by reason of the want of that which we may best 
call an educational ideal. 


V.— THE NEED OF AN EDUCATIONAL IDEAL. 


The absolute need of an ideal as a controlling motive and 
plan is so manifest in all branches of human endeavor that 
one readily sees how inevitably failure must result in any 
pursuit where such an ideal is lacking. That ideal is essen- 
tially the form or plan conceived in the mind from the 
end or use to be achieved. “Nature, like reason,” says 
Aristotle, “acts for the sake of some object. That object 
is its end; and all natural bodies are instruments of the 
soul” (Aristotle, On the Soul, II., 4). The end in study 
is what gives “soul” to it. The ideal of the locomotive 
engineer is to run the engine and to move the train and 
transport the freight and passengers. To this use, as 
an ideal, very many things— materials, arts, industries, 
inventions —conspire. Take away the ideal, the use of 
transportation, all these several things remain, each excel- 
lent in its way; but how idle is the engineer’s posses- 
sion of them. If he is not to run a train he may, indeed, 
occupy his time in reflecting whether the engine is to 
be valued chiefly as a stationary boiler or for its weight 
as old metal, and whether the sleepers under the rails are 
worth more for fence posts or for fuel. The engineer’s 
deficiency in realizing the ideal of his use will not at 
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all be compensated for by any ability he may have to 
analyze the water or the metals, to tell the history of the 
coal, to discourse on the uses of commerce, or to wake the 
rural population with the engine’s whistle or bell. The lack 
of the ideal cannot be made up for by any amount of labo- 
rious attention given to particulars which are not subordi- 
nated and brought into system by this one controlling idea 
—the thing to be achieved. For, as the English poet has 
uttered the thought of the Greek philosopher, “The soul is 
form and doth the body make,” and the soul of education is 
its ideal and must control its form. 

It has been urged, and with some justice, that in the 
present new age of the world all ideals are being changed, 
and that, therefore, the old ideals of education can no 
longer be held up as meeting the demands of the humanity 
of our day. It is claimed by some that the present is pecu- 
liarly a scientific, not to say a mechanical age, and that the 
so-called humanities, the studies for purely mental culture 
of the past, must give place to the training of the hands 
for skilful labor, or of the brain for mechanical invention, 
or of the common sense for quick and easy ways of making 
a living, or of having our living made for us by others. 
The right of scholastic learning to any place in education 
is challenged now-a-days by an education whose aim is to 
enable a man to live by the labor of others, or else with the 
least physical or mental effort of his own. 

If now the question be asked, Whence comes this change 
of ideal in the new age? the answer will be found in part in 
the great change the world is now undergoing in regard to 
standards of authority of all kinds. The outward standards 
are everywhere giving place to those within. Authority 
lies not in popes, kings, learned councils, or academic 
senates. Intellectual and moral authority lies in the con- 
viction of truth and of right in individual minds. This con- 
viction is brought about, not as in the Middle Ages by 
dogmatic assertion or the power of arms, which is the 
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external authority, but by the power of reason or the appeal 
of good-will which is the internal authority. But even this 
change which has brought forward the individual self- 
assertion over against the universal, and has emphasized the 
subjective element in authority, has only immensely in- 
creased the need of a controlling ideal. Because the old 
ideals are gone, or the means of setting them up, it does 
not follow that there shall no longer be an ideal of educa- 
tion, or that there shall no longer be any way of setting up 
such an ideal before the vision of all. 


VI.— EDUCATIONAL IDEALS OF THE PAST. 


I know it may be urged, and, alas, with only too much 
truth, that the present age has its ideals, and that never in 
the world’s history have these been so potent in their con- 
trol of men. These ideals are mainly two—the mechanical 
and the commercial. The first regards the universe as a 
machine and man’s life as without freedom ; however strong 
may be his impulses and ready his inclination to indulge 
these, the personal factor with its motive and its object is 
not there. The other recognizes the element of commercial 
profit as the determining factor in governing the control of 
universities, the policy of churches, the choice of studies by 
the student, and, alas, even the patriotism and the moral 
standards of the nation. While freely acknowledging the 
power of these ideals—if ideals they may be called — we 
may not call them educational ideals, seeing that they do 
not educate but rather repress and confine the spiritual 
nature of man, in reducing his freedom and narrowing his 
vision and so taking away the higher incentives of action. — 
To estimate the present want of a true ideal we would do 
better to recall some of the great ideals of past stages of 
human progress which, however imperfect, were yet educa- 
tional, because they drew forth man’s devotion to objects 
beyond himself and made his life a part of the wider 
community life. 
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Such were those Christian ideals of the past—the 
church and the throne — embodied the one in the monk and 
the other in the knight. Both aspired to conquer the 
world —the one by prayer, the other by arms. One way 
was contemplative and turned its gaze within; the other 
active and dealt its blows without. To one or the other of 
these ideals the youth of the medizval period was trained, 
so far as systematic education was concerned. The system, 


the idea, was furnished by the two powers—the church 
and the tone | 

Behind these, again, in history was the ancient pagan 
ideal — that of the Hellenic love of beauty, intellectual and 
physical, and with it the idea of the aristocratic state or the 


republic ruled by the best. But the idea of the state in 
the modern sense had not arisen. 


VII.— THE NEW EDUCATIONAL IDEAL. 


There remained for the new age to give birth to the new 
ideal of education, namely, that of neither the monk, nor 
the knight, nor the artist, but of the citizen. In this ideal 
there is embodied the new element — one that was lacking 
in all the ideals of the past, namely, that of neighborly 
service or use, with a carefully preserved regard for indi- 
vidual freedom. The citizen is educated neither to look 
to the church’s hierarchy above nor to vassal hordes below 
for the power to right the world, but to the relations of 
duty on the level plane of justice and of service of man to 
man in the civil community or state. This procession of 
ideals through successive epochs is pictured, as nowhere 
else in modern literature, in the “ Faust” of Goethe, where 
the hero of the great human drama, having achieved the 
_round of all ambitions and sensuous delights, finds his 
satisfaction at last in building a dyke against the sea, 
which, by man’s perpetual watching and repairing, will con- 
vert a waste tract of country into wholesome habitations for 
the dwellers. 
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Below the hills a marshy plain 

Infects what I have been so long retrieving ; 

This stagnant pool likewise to drain 

Were now my latest and my best achieving. 

To many millions let me furnish soil, 

Though not secure, yet free to active toil ; 

Green fertile fields, where men and herds go corte 
At once with comfort on the newest earth, 

And swiftly settled on the hill’s firm base, 
Created by the bold industrious race. 

A land like Paradise, here roundabout ; 

Up to the brink the tide may roar without, 

And though it gnaw, to burst with force the limit, 
By common impulse all unite to hem it. 

Yes to this thought I hold with all persistence: 
The last result of wisdom stamps it true; 

He only earns his freedom and existence, 

Who daily conquers them anew.* 


The loftiness of this ideal of human striving lies in the 
due appreciation in it of the element of individual freedom 
and self-activity. It is not “existence” alone that is to be 
earned by daily conquest, but “freedom” as well. The 
worth and the beauty of labor are recognized and its real 
value made to depend on the cooperation of many and the 
adjustment of parts to the good of the whole. This is 
entirely above the eleemosynary motive of medizval charity. 
It is a distinct elevation of charity itself by making it a 
blessing to the object of the benefaction, by rousing his 
self-activity and stimulating his humanity. In a word the 
new ideal is distinctly the human ideal in its highest sense, 
or man realized to his highest moral and social capacity. 

The practical question remains, How is this higher 
human idea of education to be implanted, and how is it to 
attain to its central and commanding place, so that it may 
furnish a standard of what we shall, for our own age, call, 
in distinction from special trades and arts, the liberal 
education ? 


*« Faust,” Part II., Act V., Scene VI., Taylor’s Translation. 
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VIll.—- HOW TO BE IMPLANTED. 


As we have seen, the day of external authority, by which 
ideals or standards can be imposed upon a people, is past. 
The ideal must grow from within, and the factors in pro- 
ducing it can be only those two all-sufficient ones — religion 
and philosophy ; the one furnishing the moral and spiritual, 
the other the intellectual ideal. 

And here we might raise the inquiry, Why is it that with 
the undoubted advance of late years in philosophic produc- 
tion in this country, whether at Harvard, Yale, Chicago, 
Columbia, Cornell, California, or elsewhere, there yet should 
be no unity or consensus possible which may serve the 
college faculties in solving this knotty question of a stan- 
dard of required studies, and so furnish an escape from the 
demoralizing effect of an unrestricted elective system? If 
the student may justly lay the blame for his own lack of 
guidance on the professors, may not these in turn blame the 
philosophic faculty for their failure, in having with all the 
resources at their command been able to set up no standard 
of a liberal education that shall so bring into unity and 
symmetry the knowledges and faculties of the young man’s 
mind as to make him capable of the best achievement? 
And if the failure of the student is to be attributed to the 
inability of the professors to helpfully direct him, and the 
professors’ inability is owing to the lack of the philosophic 
ideal, where at last shall philosophy find this ideal ? 

It would seem clear that first of all the conception of the 
world to be presented to the student must be the moral as 
versus the mechanical one; for the reason that from a 
strictly mechanical world-process all freedom disappears, 
and freedom is essential to the ideal of cooperative human 
self-activity, as we have seen in the former lectures. Not 
only the moral but the intellectual nature of man demands 
the distinctly moral or human conception of the world as 
alone answering to its needs. 
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The only evolution that the enlightened science of to-day 
can tolerate is that from intelligence to intelligence and 
from good to good, and by no means that from nothing to 
something, or from the non-rational and non-volitional to a 
moral order of being. It need hardly be said that a true 
philosophical ideal will be no new creation ; rather the dis- 
covery of that which is neither old nor new in itself, but 
eternal and universal. Such is the human as distinguished 
from the mechanical ideal. 


IX.— SOCIETY THE LARGER MAN. 


This new ideal of citizenship—the sociological ideal — 
or of man as a member of a larger “ body corporate,” and so 
the ideal of society as reflecting the perfect or Grand Man 
will not be confounded with the so-called humanitarian 
movement, which in its last result looks not to man’s ideal 
but only to his temporal and material betterment. The 
studies now so much vaunted in college curricula — soci- 
ology, economics, and psychology — parading too frequently 
under the name of philosophy, before they have honestly 
earned the title of science, can only hope to acquire an 
abiding human interest and value, when they shall have 
arrived at some central principle in man, social and indivi- 
dual, which shall be above the accidents of nature and 
fortune. Philosophy finds this principle that is central and 
abiding amid all changes in reason. Religion identifies the 
infinite reason or wisdom with that Logos or Word which 
was “in the beginning with God and was God.” The possi- 
bility of science rests in the uniformity of law throughout 
all the realm of being. This uniformity can be the result 
of no convention of man; it can be no aftermath of evolu- 
tion ; it must precede evolution since evolution is controlled 
by it. This unity of law, upon which all science rests, 
implies a unity of reason, a supreme wisdom infinite and 


eternal; and this wisdom is that of an infinite divine per- 


sonality. It is the Divine Man in the midst! 
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X.— THE DIVINE MAN IN THE MIDST. 


The effectiveness, as an educational ideal, of this concept 
of the Divine Personality in the midst of all reason, of all 
nature’s processes, and of all human conduct, lies in its pla- 
cing before the student’s mind a Form, and that the human 
form, as the form of forms because reflecting the divine 
image itself. Form is here understood, in its Aristotelian 
sense, not as bodily shape but as a unit or system of rela- 
tions, wherein every particular is seen in its relation to 
others and all in their relation to the central, common end 
or purpose. The human form is the highest ideal of a 
systematized knowledge, because it unites all particulars 
under the one governing purpose of personality — that is, 
of a will directed by reason ; for this is the essential quality 
of deity and of man as the image of God; Will acting by 
Reason into Use. Under this ideal all particulars in educa- 
tion are capable of being marshalled into order and subordi- 
nation. The systemizing power of such an education lies in 
its bringing all the discoveries of science, all the experience 
of history, all the motives of moral conduct, all man’s hopes 
for eternity under this one sublime law; the eternal good as 
will and end, working by eternal wisdom as cause into eter- 
nal service and use, as effect, which is eternal happiness 
itself. It brings back the dissevered and scattered elements 
of knowledge into a system, and it puts into that system a 
sublime, unchanging purpose. Man was not made by acci- 
dent ; his life in this world is not a flitting fancy that goes 
. out with his breath; the Creator of all things is not a 
slumbering abyss. Rather the whole of nature, of man, 
yea, of the world to come, reflects the Divine Man in its 
midst, an infinite love ever going forth by wisdom into the 
accomplishment of its purpose, which is the conferring of 
eternal blessedness upon its intelligent and immortal crea- 


ture — man. 
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XI.— THE MAXIMUS HOMO. 


The idea of the Divine Man shaping all, reflected in all, 
is faintly outlined in Plato’s dream of a republic in which 
the head rules and the members in their various functions 
serve. Paul the Apostle repeats it in his declaration 
regarding the whole body of the faithful of whom Christ is 
the head and all the people are members each in the respect- 
ive dignity of his own use. Shakespeare takes it up in his 
parable of the “belly and the members”’ in his play of 
“ Coriolanus,’ and Swedenborg presents the sublime doc- 
trine of the Maximus Homo, the Grand Man, as at once the 
highest ideal afforded both by revelation and by philosophy, 
of the true form of society, the divine sociology, the ulti- 
mate solution of all social, political, and ethical problems. 

But the law of this perfect sociology will embrace more 
than a knowledge of man’s physical or animal nature. It 
will take into account man’s whole sphere of existence, 
natural and spiritual. It will regard the latter not as 
merely to be, but something that now is. It will recognize 
that there is no true estimate possible of the value of any 
immediate good of human life, or of the good of any present 
relation or circumstance except as it is seen, sub specie 
@ternitatis, in the light of some law embracing eternal pur- 
pose and a final good. It is for a true philosophy to supply 
this “informing soul” to the whole educational system of 
our time. The progress in “final” philosophy exhibited in 
recent works of such thinkers as Royce, Ladd, and Fiske 
is a helpful indication of the return of learning to the 
sound foundations of Aristotle, who placed his little treat- 
ise, “On the Soul,” midway in his philosophical production, 
and called psychology the “excellent study,” because it 
dealt with the “self-contained” or that which lies within 
and subordinates to its purposes all the lower faculties of 
mind and body. Religion in its supreme form as Christian- 
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ity greets the Hellenic anticipation with its fundamental 
principles of the incarnate Logos as come in to set up the 
kingdom of God. 7 


XII.— POLITICS THE “SCIENCE OF THE GOOD.” 


Aristotle made his politics only the expression of his 
ethics, the working out in the larger man of the principles 
of “the good” as the end. He says:— 


Politics seem to answer to this description — namely, the science of 
the good, for it prescribes which of the sciences a state needs, and 
which each man shall study and up to what point; and to it we see sub- 
ordinated even the highest arts such as economy, rhetoric, and the art 
of war. Since it thus makes use of the other practical sciences, and 
since it further ordains what men are to do and from what to refrain, 
its ends must include the ends of the others and must be the proper 
good of man. For though this good is the science for the individual 
and the state, yet the good of the state seems a grander and more per- 
fect thing both to attain and to secure; and glad as one would be to do 
this service for a single individual, to do so for a people and for a 
number of states is nobler and more divine. (Aristotle, Nicomachean 
Ethics, I., n. 2.) 


So far indeed could pagan philosophy go in producing an 
ideal for education and civic culture. Its keynote was sub- 
ordination to an end, and that end is the good. May not 
the philosophy of our age be reasonably expected to do as 
much? And when it has done this, religion will bring the 
larger motive of the good, not of a union of states but of 
the kingdom of God and the incentive of the supreme ideal, 
the Divine Man in the midst, who is among His creatures 
as One that serves, and who from the placid heights of 
immovable reason comes into the world of conflict not to 
be ministered unto but to minister and to bring all things 
into harmony with Himself. 

The restoration of the Divine Man in the midst as the 
ideal of education is indeed the restoration of the “human- 
ites” to their ancient place in the curriculum, but it is also 
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something more; for it is the subordination of all studies 
according to the single scale of dignity which places mind 
above body and soul above mind. That the schools, like the 
civil society, should, from time to time, endeavor boldly and 
defiantly to reverse this order, is only according to the law 
of variation which differentiates the merely mechanical from 
the truly free and rational progress in any line. The reac- 
tion is sure to come after an extreme assertion of the 
excellence of matter and its world over mind. Present 
indications in Germany and France, as clearly shown in 
recent articles by Prof. Georg Simmel, of Berlin, and Prof. 
Alfred Fouillée, of Paris,* point to a restoration of the intel- 
lectual sciences to their place of superiority over the 
mechanical and industrial, and even dare assert again the 
claims of the spirit to be in all and above all, and, in how- 
ever veiled and mysterious a presence, the most real factor 
in bringing man to a full realization of his destiny. 


XIII.— CONCLUSION. 


It will be clear, I think, that as the contemplation of man 
and the universe as without a central plan or pattern is dis- 
tracting and demoralizing to education, so the recovery of 
the right educational ideal will be the inauguration of a real 
sociology —a real science of man as related to the Mazt- 
mus Homo and to the Divine Image and Pattern —the 
Divine Humanity itself of our glorified Lord. In Him is 
the one ideal of all human striving, and the one good to be 
realized in the striving. For the Divine Form is the form 
of heaven itself, and heaven is a kingdom of uses, that is, 
of mutual services of man to man. And so we may be 
regarded as having completed our trine of philosophic 
studies in seeing how, in philosophy, the pulpit finds its 
highest philosophic and rational unity in its revealed 


*See articles, “Tendencies in German Life and Thought,” by Georg 
Simmel, in /nternational Monthly for=January and February, 1902; also 


“Contemporary French Philosophy,” in the April number of the same 
magazine. 
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doctrine of God as the supreme final cause and end; and 
how, in psychology, it finds its solution of the problems of 
mind and reason in the knowledge of the soul of the indi- 
vidual as the created receptacle and vehicle of the divine 
ends, shaping and determining themselves into efficient 
cause ; and how, thirdly, in sociology, the preacher, viewing 
man in the form of society and heaven as the perfected civ- 
ilization, is enabled to set forth a divine sociology, the 
effect —the inexhaustible and never-fading ideal of a holy 
city descending out of heaven from God to be the taber- 
nacle of God with men. Thus philosophy in its highest 
form as theology, and psychology and sociology will be seen 
to cover the three great realms of the preacher's survey — 
namely, God, the soul, and the world; or man in his three- 
fold nature — spiritual, intellectual, ethical ; and to call into 
play the deepest and most fruitful researches which we are 
taught occupy the several successive planes or spheres of 
angelic minds — the study of ends, of causes, and of effects. 

I am aware that the practical value of the educational 
ideal here presented will be challenged on two grounds: 
first, that it verges so near to the religious and dogmatic 
that it impairs the principle of the separation of church 
and state, and interferes with the entire freedom of phi- 
losophizing ; to which I only reply here, that an educational 
ideal, without the religious element, would be an anomaly in 
the whole history of human culture thus far; at the same 
time that these ideals, so far as they are dogmatic or savour 
of an a priori idealism, claim consideration only on the basis 
of their strictly philosophical value and so far as they are 
vindicated by a true philosophy and are conformable on 
their physical side to the data of science. At the same 
time it is urged that the value for culture in-these ideals 
lies in their synthetic nature, and that the substitution of 
the analytic method altogether will result in the substitu- 
tion of experimental exploitation in the place of an educa- 
tional ideal. 


FRANK SEWALL. 
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INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. 


An infant is a new creation. All the particulars of its 
form, which make it to be what it is, are different from 
those of any other human form. When its lungs begin to 
perform their office it enters, so to speak, into the great 
body of humanity, as a distinct atom, with characteristics 
and potentialities different from those of its other compo- 
nent atoms, and adds something necessary to increase the 
perfection of its form. The two chief faculties of its mind 
—its will and its understanding —are distinctive, and 
always will remain so; and, if they be orderly developed by 
education and experience, it will become a new worker in 
the world, working according to its own special line of 
action, and, though it will not act from a new force, it will 
continually be giving new manifestations of will and intel- 
lectual energy, productive of effects never before produced. 
In every work it may do there will be specialties, which 
others may imitate, but never more than imitate. Hence, 
every infant is created to be a recipient of new gifts from 
the Lord and a dispenser of them. 

In relation to the mind, the term faculty is generally 
employed to denote a power it possesses either of acquiring, 
or of doing, or of being affected by, something, therefore 
both in an active and a passive sense. We extend its mean- 
ing and use it to denote, as forming a one, both a power 
and that in the mind of which it is a power. Both are 
inseparable, for a power has only.a relative existence, sepa- 
rated from its subject, which is a substantial organical form 
in the mind, it has no existence, and the development of 
a power is included in and simultaneous with the develop- 
ment of its subject. The active and receptive powers of 
the mind are, therefore, in its organical forms, and together 
they constitute its faculties. 
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Now, it in a great measure depends on what is done for 
newcomers into the world during their infancy and child- 
hood how their faculties are developed, and it certainly 
depends on their orderly development and the degree they 
are developed what they will be able to receive from the 
Lord and to do when they attain to the age of reason and 
have to act according to their own judgment. Care, there- 
fore, should be taken to prevent, as far as possible, any 
influences from being brought to bear on them, except such 
as are orderly and good; and those who love them with a 
true spiritual love will do so and endeavor to supply them 
with what they need to form right opinions and a just and 
upright character ; and this is all that any can do for them ; 
for it is beyond the power of any to form their characters. 
Even with respect to mere worldly professions, those who 
have them under their charge cannot make of them any- 
thing they may desire — either fine artists, or skilful me- 
chanics, or wise legislators — for they do not come to them, 
as some have very erroneously supposed, like clean sheets 
of paper on which anything may be written. All the organ- 
ical forms of their souls, as well as those of their bodies, 
they have received through the medium of their parents, 
and they have put their signature on them. In every child 
the law of heredity is in full force, and heredity determines 
what a child is best able to acquire and become proficient 
in, and also its relative position in the body of humanity. 
But in all infants heredity is unobservable, it is quiescent ; 
but when it does manifest itself it should not be dis- 
regarded, but carefully considered, for it will be no silent 
factor in the development of their faculties. 

We have a kind of indistinct feeling, somewhat difficult 
to account for, that we have always existed ; yet-our memory 
does not carry us back to our infantile days. There isa 
gap in our life we are unable to bridge over, for we have no 
materials to build a bridge that will span it. The whole 
book of our life we cannot read, for though in it we have 
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written a full account of what we have consciously experi- 
enced and freely thought and done and can read what we 
have written, we find when we come to the first pages of 
the book that the writing on them is by another hand than 
our own and in a language we cannot understand. Hence 
some important, if not the most important, events of our 
life are involved in mystery. From no source can we obtain 
any information about what were our first thoughts of our- 
selves and of the world without us, and though we cannot 
but believe that it was by means of our organs of sense we 
came to be aware of the existence of objects external to our 
mind, it is more difficult to explain how such could have 
been the case than some may suppose it to be. The problem 
to be solved is, how sensations perceived, and which could 
only have been perceived inside of ourselves, made us aware 
of the existence of objects outside of ourselves. All who 
have tried to solve it have found it to be no easy task ; and, 
if we attempt to frame a theory about what are the first emo- 
tions and activities of an infant’s mind, before it can scarcely 
be said to have a mind of its own, we enter the region of 
mere speculation and uncertainty. 

We are on comparatively safe ground, and out of the 
region of conjecture, when we consider well-established 
facts, and with respect to what infants are, when they first 
come into the world, there are some well-established facts. 
They have no innate ideas, no materials of thought stored 
up in their minds; they are ignorant of everything; their 
senses are the only means of approach to their minds from 
without ; therefore, it is through them that they acquire 
their first ideas. These facts indicate that if an infant were 
born without an organ of sense, it could not become con- 
scious of existence any more than can the grass of the field. 
It would be a human form destitute of human faculties, and 
could not become an intelligent and a moral being. 

Endowed, however, as most infants are with five senses, 
they soon exhibit some signs of consciousness and mental 
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activity; the light of acquired knowledge shines through 
their eyes, and they make their lovely countenances still 
more lovely by their smiles of satisfaction and approval ; 
and, before their infantile state closes, there are created in 
their minds five separate and distinct worlds — through 
their organ of vision, a world of colors and forms; of hear- 
ing, of sounds ; of smelling, of odors; of taste, of flavors ; of 
touch, of feelings ; and these worlds bring to their notice an 
indefinite variety of things and supply them with materials 
of thought for their future use. 

Immediately they are born their souls come into active 
relations with what they receive from without through the 
medium of their senses, and there is a continual influx of 
power from the Lord into their souls, which operates 
internally and keeps them in a state capable of being 
affected in a different way by different objects whenever 
they are present. Doubtless the Lord endows them with 
this power that they may, when they cease to be infants, 
through the ideas they have formed of their sensations, be 
able to receive instruction concerning civil, moral, and spiri- 
tual subjects, and thereby be capable of receiving from 
Him the blessings of eternal life, which He is anxious to 
bestow on all. 

Indeed we may say that material and worldly things are 
the first instrumental means the Lord employs in building 
up a man. Through the external causes occasioning the 
sensations which infants have, He enables them to form 
ideas about what is good or not good, and they are not long 
in coming to the idea that those things which give them 
pleasure are good and that those which give them pain are 
not good. In this way they come to desire to possess some 
things and to refuse other things; they acquire affections 
which bring into exercise their will faculty, by which they 
form a decided will of their own. And were the Lord to 
withdraw from any infants this influx of power to be 
affected differently by diverse objects, before they had 
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acquired some affections for things, apparently they could 
not be taught to distinguish between what is morally good 
and what is evil— what ought to be loved because it is 
good and what ought to be shunned because it is evil. 

The affections and ideas, however, of infants, though they 
are internal feelings, distinct from mere sensations, are 
material, sensual, and corporeal, centred on things not 
because they are good in themselves, but because they give 
them pleasure or pain. They are merely animal affections 
and ideas, and, therefore, similar in kind to those animals 
have, but because infants have human faculties which ani- 
mals have not, they form the ground in their minds for the 
reception of instruction concerning civil, moral, and spiri- 
tual subjects, and the very foundation on which will rest 
their future acquirements, both in this world and that which 
is to come. 

Innocence and ignorance are the special characteristics of 
infants. They have no understanding of natural, moral, 
and spiritual laws, and, therefore, are entirely innocent of 
any wilful breach of them. At the close of their infantile 
state they are impressionable forms, with hereditary tend- 
encies and acquired animal affections and ideas, capable of 
being influenced by those whose duty it is to make only 
such impressions on their minds as are calculated to excite 
in them an affection for knowing natural, moral, and spiri- 
tual truths, and a desire to become good and useful mem- 
bers of society. 

In childhood, however, truths and goods, or what are 
regarded as being truths and goods, become mental objects 
of perception and desire. It is then that the reign of intel- 
ligence commences, and gradually mysteries cease to be 
mysterious as the laws under which phenomena transpire 
are understood ; and to those who come into such a state of 
spiritual illustration as to be able to see truths in heavenly 
light, there is no limit to the progress they may make in 
the acquisition of higher and more interior truths and 
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goods, nor to their rational and willing reception of the 
particulars they contain. And the Lord has taken special 
care that no one shall be without the means of coming into 
a state of spiritual illustration, for He has stored up in the 
memory of every one affections of good and knowledges of 
truth sufficient to enable every one to come into a state of 
spiritual illustration. 

The memory faculty is the repository of mental riches. 
All that has been acquired with affection is stored up in it, 
and nothing is ever lost, so that everything is there for 
deliberate consideration, acceptance, and use, and character 
is formed in agreement with what is accepted or rejected. 
The treasures it contains are vessels for the reception of 
influx from the Lord through heaven, and the more abun- 
dant they are, the more is the mind able to receive what 
flows from the Lord, and the greater is its capacity to per- 
form good uses. If we had not been endowed with this 
faculty, we could not have come into the possession of any 
permanent mental riches; for immediately any affection of 
good or knowledge of truth was imparted to us, it would 
vanish and we should be left just as much mental paupers 
as we were before it was imparted. We should be incapable 
of receiving any benefit from experience or education ; free- 
dom of choice would be unattainable, because we should 
have no materials out of which to make a selection; we 
should act from impulse and be mental weather-cocks turn- 
ing every moment the way the wind blows; and as to our 
forming a moral character that would be impossible, for we 
should have no abiding perception and appreciation of moral 
law. The Lord, however, from His infinite desire to impart 
unto all what is His, has endowed every one with this won- 
derful memory faculty, so wonderful that it is-not only the 
repository of all acquired mental treasures, so that they 
become permanent possessions, but it also enables every 
one to live, as it were, his life over again. By it those who 
have been deprived both of sight and hearing can see the 
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scenes which gave them pleasure to behold, and hear the 
sweet songs of the birds which often made them forget 
the cares and anxieties of the world and thus be made glad 
with the gladness of former days. . 
Now outside of the New Church there is no clear under- 
standing of what is done for infants and young children, 
except what their parents and other persons do for them. | 
What the Lord does for them that they may have the means, 
when they attain to maturity, of so keeping under control 
their hereditary proclivities to evil, as not to allow them to 
become ultimated by the performance of evil acts, of this 
scarcely anything definite is known. And those who belong 
to the New Church would not have known what the Lord 
does for them if the Lord, when He made His second 
advent, had not revealed to Swedenborg what He does for 
them. The doctrine of Remains would not have been one of 
the doctrines of the New Church. In his writings Sweden- 
borg has given to the world the revelation of the internal 
sense of the Word which the Lord gave to him, and the 
internal sense of the Word contains and unfolds the doc- 
trines of the Word, which are the doctrines of the New 
Church ; and concerning Remains Swedenborg says : — 


Remains are not only the goods and truths which a man from infancy 
has learnt from the Word of the Lord, and thus impressed on his 
memory, but also all the derived states, as states of innocence from 
infancy, of love towards parents, brethren, instructors, and friends, of 
charity towards the neighbor, and also of compassion towards the 
needy, in a word all states of good and truth. These states, with the 
goods and truths impressed on the memory, are called Remains, and 
they are preserved in man and stored up in his internal man without his 
knowledge, and carefully separated from what is of self in man, or from 
evils and falses. All these states are preserved in man by the Lord, so 
that not the least of them perishes. (Arcana Ceelestia, 561.) 

What is celestial in love is love towards Jehovah and love towards 
the neighbor, with innocence itself, which has its abode therein. From 
these as the very fountains of life, all else in general and particular 
flows, for all are derivations from them. These celestials are chiefly 
ie inseminated in man in his state of infancy and in his progress towards 
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childhood, and even without knowledge, for they flow in from the Lord 
before he knows what love is or what affection is. . . . These are the 
Remains in man which are inseminated in him by the Lord, and stored 
up for the use of his succeeding life. (/déd., 1450.) 

It is impossible for any man to live, especially as a man, unless he 
have something alive in himself, that is, unless he have a germ of inno- 
cence, charity, and mercy, or something similar derived from these or 
imitative of them. This germ of innocence, charity,and mercy, man 
receives from the Lord during infancy and childhood. What man then 
receives is treasured within him and is called.in the Word Remains, 
which are of the Lord alone, and furnish man with the capacity to 
become a man on his arrival at adult age. . . . These states, however, 
are not learnt by man, but received as a gift from the Lord, by whom 
they are preserved in him, and these, together with the truths of faith, 
are called Remains, which are of the Lord alone. (/did., 1050.) 

From what we are taught in these passages, and in many 
others which may be found interspersed throughout Sweden- 
borg’s writings, we learn what Remains are, and what the 
Lord does for all during infancy and childhood, up to their 
arrival at adult age. Taken in a general sense they are all 
the affections of good and the states thence derived, and all 
the cognitions of good and truth which the Lord has en- 
dowed man with, prior to his undergoing the process of 
regeneration, and by which he may be regenerated. But 
taken in a special sense, and we may say proper sense, they 
are all the affections of good and of truth with their states 
which are not learnt, but are of the Lord alone, received as 
gifts from Him. They are internal and interior endowments 
by which the Lord is always present with man. Cognitions 
are learnt from the Word, and though they are called 
Remains they are not of the same class as those which are 
received from the Lord before any know what love is or 
what affection is. They are stored up in the external degree 
of the memory and are vessels for the reception of influx 
from the Lord through the Remains which have previously 
been stored up in the two higher degrees of the memory. 
Hence we are taught that, — 

Knowledges are the means which open the way to behold what is 
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celestial and spiritual. By them the way is opened for the internal man 
to flow into the external in which are contained the receiving vessels, 
which are as many as are the knowledges of good and truth with which 
it is furnished; into these as their vessels what is celestial enters by 
influx. (/did., 1458.) 


The Remains which are stored up in the internal and 
interior degrees of the memory as goods and truths are 
internal and interior mental forms for the reception of influx 
from the Lord through the human internal, which is the 
Lord’s immediate dwelling-place with man, and it is by the 
influx of life into them that they become active influences 
producing Remains as states. Thus two things are neces- 
sary to produce Remains as states of innocence and charity 
— mental forms and life from the Lord. The former as to 
their first origin are received from without, the latter enter 
from within by influx from the Lord. None of these mental 
forms or the states produced by their activity are ever lost, 
for they are all stored up in the memory, and carefully pre- 
served by the Lord, to be brought forth when hereditary 
evils and falsities become active, which is the case with every 
man before he does the work of repentance, and whilst he is 
being regenerated, and the Lord brings them forth when- 
ever man is in a receptive state, and they can serve the 
purpose for which they were stored up. They are Remains, 
however, which man cannot defile or destroy by evil lust 
and false persuasions, because they are stored up in those 
degrees of the memory of which he has no conscious knowl- 
edge. That Remains as mental forms, for the reception of 
influx are in their first origins received from without as 
sensations, appears obvious from the fact that, — 

A man from his infancy to childhood is merely sensual, for at that 
time he receives only earthly, corporeal, and wordly things through the 


sensuals of the body, and from those also his ideas and thoughts are 
then formed. (/did., 5126.) 


And Swedenborg further observes that, — 
There are two parts in man which make his life, the intellectual and 
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the voluntary; the ultimate of the intellectual is called the faculty of 
sensual knowledge, and the ultimate of the voluntary is called that of 
sensual delight. The sensual knowledge which is the ultimate of the 
intellectual is obtained through two senses, which are hearing and 
seeing; and the sensual delight, which is the ultimate of the voluntary 
through two senses, which are tasting and touching. The ultimate of 
the perception of each is touching. (/di@., 9996.) 


Some may perhaps think from what is here said about 
sensual knowledge, that those who are born without the 
senses of hearing and sight, or who have been deprived of 
them during infancy, cannot be endowed with spiritual 
Remains; but such is not the case. The Lord can supply 
them with a sufficiency of such Remains, through the sense 
of touch alone, to enable them to acquire a rational under- 
standing of good and truth, and thereby to be able freely to 
cooperate with Him in the work of their regeneration. The 
reason the Lord can endow them with spiritual Remains 
_ through the sense of touch is, because the sensations per- 
ceived by means of sight and hearing are but genera of 
those perceived by the sense of touch. So closely related 
to each other are the senses that one often performs, at 
least, part of the offices usually performed by the others, 
and we are taught that, — 

All sensation belongs to the sense of touch, and the touch is from per- 
ception, for sensation is nothing but external sensation, and perception 
is nothing but internal sensation. . . . Moreover all sensation and all 
perception, although appearing so various, have yet reference to one 
common and universal sense, namely, touch; the varieties, taste, smell, 
hearing, and sight, which are external sensations, are no other than the 
kinds of touch arising from the internal sensation, that is, from percep- 
tion. (/did., 3528.) 

We may, therefore, say that the Remains of good stored 
up in infancy have their first origin from the Lord through 
sensual delights, and the Remains of truth stored up in 
childhood, through sensual scientifics, and that these scien- 
tifics, which are usually imbibed through the two senses of 
hearing and seeing, may to some extent be imbibed through 
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the sense of touch, and sufficient to make it possible for 
spiritual Remains to be stored up. The case of Laura 
Bridgman, who in infancy lost both the sense of hearing 
and of sight, and who became an intelligent lady, and who 
formed a good moral and, we have every reason for believ- 
ing, Christian character, supplies us with indisputable evi- 
dence that through the sense of touch alone spiritual 
Remains can be received from the Lord. 

' Every diligent student of the Writings is well aware that 
Swedenborg repeatedly and most plainly affirms that Re- 
mains are stored up by the Lord alone. The eternal happi- 
ness of all so much depends on these being received, and on 
what are received, that the Lord does not delegate any part 
of the work of storing them up to finite beings, but does all 
of it Himself. No one but He knows what are the heredi- 
tary evils and falses which lie concealed in an infant’s mind, 
and, therefore, no one but He can supply it with what it will 
need when it comes to maturity to fight life’s battles and to 
walk the way that leads to heaven. Even the angels have 
not such a clear perception of what is good and true as to 
be always free from error, and if they had the work of 
storing up Remains, they might make some mistakes, and 
store up what were not in themselves goods or truths, so 
that infants and young children would be inadequately 
supplied with Remains, both as to their quantity and quality, 
and we are taught that,— 


Man according to the quantity and quality of Remains, that is, of 
good and truth appertaining to him, enjoys bliss and happiness in the 
other life. (/dzd., 2284.) 


And though this statement does not refer to the quantity 
or the quality of the Remains which had been stored up in 
infancy and childhood, but to those which have been appro- 
priated in adult age, during regeneration, still none can be 
appropriated but those which were stored up. 

The order according to which the Lord stores them up is 
explained in the following very instructive extracts : — 
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Man from his first infancy to his first childhood is introduced by the 
Lord into heaven, and indeed among the celestial angels, by whom he 
is kept in a state of innocence, in which state infants remain until the 
commencement of childhood; he then by degrees puts off the state of 
innocence, but still is kept in a state of charity, by the affection of 
mutual love towards his like, which state often continues even to youth; 
he is then among spiritual angels. At this time he begins to think from 
himself, and to act accordingly; he cannot any longer be kept in 
charity, for he calls forth the hereditary evils by which he suffers him- 
self to be led. (/did., 5342.) 

The will of man is formed by the Lord from infancy to childhood, 
which is done by the insemination of innocence and charity towards 
parents, nurses, and infants of similar age, and by many other ways of 
which man is ignorant. Unless such things celestial were first so placed 
in man during infancy and childhood, he would by no means be capable 
of becoming aman. (/did., 1555.) 

By external innocence the Lord reduces into order whatever enters 
through the senses, and without influx from the Lord in that first age, it 
would be impossible for any foundation to exist on which the intellec- 
tual or rational, which is proper to man, might be built. (/d7d., 5126.) 


From these passages we learn that the order according to 
which Remains are stored up is a descending one. Those 
which are most interior and most essential to effect in man 
the Lord’s merciful designs towards him are stored up first. 
They are celestial Remains, and through them man receives 
influx from the celestial heaven. The next in order of 
storing up are spiritual Remains, and through them man 
receives influx from the spiritual heaven. And we further 
learn that it is by the operations of celestial Remains that 
the foundations are laid on which intellectual and rational 
things rest. It is, therefore, by them man is able to elevate 
his thoughts and affections above sensual things, to become 
intelligent and rational, and to delight in performing works 
of charity and use. And we are taught that, — 

The internal man is of the Lord alone, for there the Lord stores up 
the goods and truths with which He endows man from infancy. Hence 
He then flows into the interior or rational man, and by these into the 
exterior, and it is thus that He gives man the capacity to think and be a 
man. (/did., 1707.) 
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The implantation of Remains, however, must not be con- 
founded with their storing up. It is a distinct and separate 
work which the Lord performs for man from that of storing 
them up, and at a different period of his life. And it is 
necessary in order rightly to understand the whole doctrine 
of Remains, to know the difference there is between their 
storing up and their implantation, for if we do not, we may 
fall into the error of supposing that Swedenborg has made 
some contradictory statements about Remains. They are 
stored up in the internal man, without the least cooperation 
on the part of those in whom they are stored up during 
infancy and childhood, but they are implanted in the exter- 
nal man in adult age, and only in those who do cooperate 
with the Lord in the work of their regeneration. 


The seeds of good and of truth are implanted in the external man 
or in his affections and memories, but not in the internal man, because 
what properly belongs to man does not reside in the internal but in the 
external. Inthe internal are goods and truths, and when they no longer 
appear to be present, man is external and corporeal; they nevertheless 
are stored in the internal without man’s knowledge, so as never to come 
forth except when the external dies, as is the case in temptations, sick- 
ness, and at the hour of death. (/d7d., 263.) 


In this passage it is expressly stated that “the seeds of 
good and truth,” which are Remains, “are implanted in the 
external man, but not in the internal,’ and the reason is 
given why they are not, “because what properly belongs to 
man does not reside in the internal man, but in the exter- 
nal.” They are, however, stored up, or more correctly hid- 
den away, in the internal man, and never come forth except 
at those times when man is in a state of receptivity. 

We have seen that they are stored up in a descending 
order, during infancy and childhood, but it will be seen from 
the following extracts that they are implanted in an ascend- 
ing order, in adult age: — 

What is celestial in love is inseminated from the earliest state of 
infancy to childhood and youth, as man is then and afterwards fur- 
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nished with knowledges outward and inward. If man be such as to be 
capable of being regenerated, these knowledges are replenished with 
what is celestial, being of love and charity, and so are implanted in the 
celestial things, with which he was gifted from infancy to childhood and 
youth, and thus his external man is conjoined with the internal. They 
are first implanted in the celestial things with which he was gifted in 
youth, then in those with which he was gifted in childhood, and lastly 
with those with which he was gifted in infancy, and then he becomes 
an infant, such as those of whom the Lord says that “of such is the 
kingdom of God.” This implantation is effected by the Lord alone, 
therefore nothing celestial exists with man, nor can exist, which is not 
from the Lord and which is not the Lord’s. _ (/d7d., 1616.) 


The next extract treats of the formation of the will and 
the understanding, and will well repay careful considera- 
tion :— 

The will in man is formed by the Lord from infancy to childhood, 
which is effected by the insemination of imnocence and charity... . 
Unless these celestial things were first so placed, when an infant and a 
boy, he could never become aman, Thus is formed the first plane. 
But because a man is not a man, unless he be endowed with understand- 
ing, will alone not constituting a man, but understanding with will, and 
as understanding cannot be procured except by knowledges outward 
and inward, therefore from childhood he has to be instructed in them. 
Thus is formed the second plane. When the intellectual part has been 
instructed in knowledges, then first man can be regenerated, and when 
he is being regenerated, by the Lord, truths and goods by means of 
cognitions are implanted in the things celestial with which he was gifted 
by the Lord from infancy, so that his intellectuals make one with his 
celestials; and when the Lord thus conjoins, he is gifted with charity 
from which he begins to act, which is to act from conscience. He thus 
receives new life, and this by degrees. The light of this new life is 
called wisdom, and is exalted above intelligence. (/did., 1555.) 


We are confident that if thoughtful readers of the 
Writings reflect on what is taught in the above extracts, 
they will come to the conclusion that it is not correct to 
speak of Remains as being implanted in infancy and child- 
hood, and that what is said of their implantation is not in 
every respect true of their storing up. They are stored up 
in order that they may be implanted, and the Lord alone 
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implants them, when man in freedom as of himself shuns 
evils because they are sins against God and the neighbor. 
So long as they are only stored up, they are not given to 
man to be as if they were his own, for they do not so enter 
into him as to form a part of his character. They are then 
the Lord's property in man, by which He endows him with 
the capacity to think and act as a man, and makes it pos- 
sible for him to come under the saving influences of His 
divine love and divine wisdom. But in the degree they 
are implanted in the external man, the Lord gives them to 
man to be as if they were his own, for they then becéme of 
His life, and enter into His spiritual constitution. The 
process, therefore, of their implantation is the process of 
regeneration, by which conscience is formed and the external 
man brought into correspondence with the internal, and if 
man allows the Lord so far to regenerate him, that celestial 
Remains become implanted in his external man, he will be 
able to do the Lord’s will in the earth of his natural mind 
as he does it in the heaven of his spiritual mind; then all 
that belongs to him will be under the government of the 
Lord. And we read that :— 


When the time comes that man is capable of being regenerated, then 
the Lord inspires the affection for good and thereby excites what is 
joined to that affection, in the Word called Remains, and thus by this 
affection, namely, the affection for good, He removes the affection of. 
other loves successively, consequently what is connected with them, and 
then the affection for good or what is the same, the good of life, begins 
to have dominion. (/d7d., 3336.) 

So far as man suffers himself to be regenerated, so far the Remains 
serve for use, for so far a supply from them is drawn forth by the Lord, 
and sent into the natural in order to produce a correspondence of the 
exteriors with the interiors, or of natural things with spiritual. (/did., 
5342.) 

When man cannot be regenerated, Remains in this case are well 
reserved with him in his interiors; but whilst man is regenerating, they 
are then remitted from the interiors to the exteriors, so far as he is 
regenerated ; this is, because by regeneration the interiors are conjoined 
to the exteriors and act in unity; and in this case they are first remitted 
into generals and next into particulars. (/did., 6156.) 
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Thus we learn that whilst man is being regenerated, the 
Lord draws forth a supply of Remains from the interiors 
which He sends into the exteriors, and then the affection of 
good or the good of life begins to have the dominion instead 
of the affection of evil. They are remitted first into gen- 
erals, because man at first is only in the general truths of 
the Word and can only see evils of a general character, but 
if he shuns them because they are sins, the Lord will illus- 
trate his mind so that he will by degrees perceive more and 
more of the particular truths of the Word, and more and 
more of his particular evils, which, if he allows the Lord to 
overcome for him, the Remains remitted into the natural 
man, where evils and falses reside, will do their regenerating 
work. But evils and falses are too deeply rooted in the 
natural man to be eradicated all at once, and man’s spiritual 
foes will always be present to induce him to reject Remains 
so that the Lord may not remove the impediments to their 
implantation. Every man, therefore, has to pass through 
some dire states of spiritual temptations before his natural 
things can be brought into correspondence with spiritual ; 
for, — 


Faith cannot at all be implanted in those who are of the spiritual 
church except by temptations, so neither can charity be implanted in 
them; for in temptations man is combating against the falses and the 
evil which flow into the external man, whereas good and truth flow 
through the internal man from the Lord; thus by means of the combat 
of the internal with the external, which is called temptation; and so far 
as the external, in such case, is reduced to obedience under the internal, 
so far faith and charity are implanted; for the external or rational man 
is the receptacle of truth and good from the internal, and if the recep- 
tacle is not adapted, it does not receive anything which flows from 
within, but either rejects, or destroys, or suffocates it, and then there is 
no regeneration. Hence there must be temptation, that the man may 


be regenerated. (/did., 8351.) 


But it is only those who are in some degree of spiritual 
good who are the subjects of spiritual temptations, and 
grievous as they are, instead of doing them any real injury, 
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the Lord makes them the means of bringing them intoa 

state of reception so that Remains may be implanted in. 
their external man. And the fact is that the angels are, 
angels not merely because Remains were stored up in their 

interiors, but because whilst they were in this world in the 

exercise of ‘their freedom, they allowed the Lord to subdue 

their spiritual adversaries, and by a life of faith and charity 

had Remains implanted in their external man. And “when 

man is in good and truth from affection, and thus from free- 

dom, good and truth are implanted.” (/dzd., 5897.) 

We may well believe that many of the uses which 
Remains perform for man, whilst he is being regenerated, 
are far too interior for even the highest of finite intelligences 
ever to know all that the Lord does for him; but what has 
been revealed to us, in the Writings of Swedenborg, con- 
cerning their uses, we may know. It is by them that man 
so long as he continues in this world is kept in a salvable 
condition, and is gifted with the power to understand what 
is good and true, in relation to civil and moral life, and also 
with the capacity to have his mind enlightened to understand 
spiritual verities. And it is by them the Lord nourishes and 
sustains those who come into dire states of spiritual famine 
and temptation. It is by them the Lord operates in the 
plane of man’s mind where evils and falses have their abode, 
and removes them so that they cease to be the governing 
power in his mind, and if it were not for them heaven would 
be closed to all at the very commencement of their existence, 
for, — 


If man were not in the possession of them it would be impossible for 
anything of innocence, charity, and mercy to be in his thoughts and 
actions, consequently there could be nothing of good and truth in them; 
hence he would be worse than the wild beasts. (/did., 661.) 

Without Remains of what is celestial, it would not be possible for 
man to become a man, for his states of lust or of evil, without being 
tempered by states of the affection for good, would be fiercer and more 
savage than those of any animal. (/éid., 1906.) 
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And from the general law of influx and efflux, which is, 
that influx is always according to the correspondence there 
is between external things and internal, and that efflux is 
always in agreement with the recipient forms of influx, we 
may be certain, that it is through the regenerating influences 
of Remains that man is kept from falling lower than a wild 
beast. If it were not for them the efflux of his life would 
be hellish indeed, and he would become only a monster of 
iniquity delighting in whatever is opposed to the order 
which obtains in heaven. 

We know, then, some little about what all owe to the 
Lord for His having stored up celestial and spiritual Remains 
in their interiors, and it behooves all so to cooperate with 
the Lord in the work of their regeneration, by doing the 
work of repentance and shunning evils as sins against Him 
and the neighbor, that He may implant them in their exter- 
nal man; for, — 


Goods and truths are not made Remains until they are appropriated 
to man, and they are then first appropriated to man when they are 
received from affection in freedom. (/did., 6157.). 


T. K. Payton. 
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THE MEANING OF ISRAEL’S DECLINE, CAP- 
TIVITY, AND PREDICTED CONTROL 
OVER ALL NATIONS. 


WE are familiar with the statement of Swedenborg that 
the different dispensations or churches of the ages are 
related to each other like the different periods of the day, 
as morning, noon, evening, and night; or like the different 
seasons of the year, as spring, summer, autumn, and winter ; 
or like the various periods of life of an individual, as child- 
hood, youth, manhood, and old age. And this is the same 
as saying that the development of the great church of the 
Lord is like that of a man; or an orderly evolution. The 
church of the Lord, in all ages of the world, is one.* 

But the Word of God, or Scripture, as we now possess it, 
follows the order of the development of these churches. 
Indeed, it is their record and expression. When we search 
a little below the surface, it describes their various states, 
either through mythological or literal story. Thus Adam 
and his posterity describe the most ancient or celestial 
church; Noah and his posterity the ancient or spiritual; 
while Abraham and his descendants through Jacob and his 
sons, represent the church on its natural or earthly plane. 

There would seem to be little reason to doubt that all the 
religions of the world are traceable, directly or indirectly, to 
one of these dispensations of the church, or else to that 
spiritually chaotic condition preceding the Adamic church, 
referred to in the first two verses of GENESIS i., in which the 
earth or church was void and empty and dark, and spoken of 
by Swedenborg as the state when men lived like wild beasts, 
however innocently. And so in the Word we have outlined 


* Something of this truth would seem to be in the mind of a modern Bible 
critic, who speaks of the last good reigns of Hezekiah or Josiah as the 
“Indian summer” of Israel’s national career. 
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the states of the universal church, in its various stages of 
development, viewed as a single individual. The Bible, 
therefore, a little below the surface, represents the spiritual 
development of the whole race, viewed as one large man, 
during his various stages of growth. 

Various attempts have been made to indicate how these 
different churches of the Bible are related to the different 
ages of man. To recapitulate what has already been men- 
tioned here: Genesis may stand for infancy and the earliest 
childhood ; the rest of the books of Moses, until the border 
of the land is reached in the journey of Israel, and until 
Moses dies, represent the early instruction in the divine 
law, with its necessary discipline; Joshua stands for the 
early and successful struggles of the child, say from ten to 
fourteen years, while still under parental and religious influ- 
ences, and also through the power of those lofty ideals 
(which are largely inspired by the presence of the guardian 
angels), against his hereditary tendencies. For we recall the 
fact that just at the beginning of this conquest under 
Joshua, or when at Jericho (the first alien city to fall), he 
beheld, with opened spiritual eyes, the presence of the 
“captain of the Lord’s host,” who came to fight their battles 
for them while they did their part, by remaining strong and 
courageous and faithful themselves. Here is a symbol of the 
power of the ideal in meeting evil. The book of Judges, with 
its chaos of disorder, and its tribal independence of divine 
or human restraints, is easily recognized as the wayward 
period of early youth. Samuel’s rule as combined priest, 
prophet, and judge, is the combination in the youth, after the 
first temptations, of the power of early ideals with the exer- 
cise of outward rules of conduct—a state peculiar to the 
youth in his recovery from his wildness. The coming of the 
kings is the loss of most of the power of the ideal, over 
which Samuel grieves, and the substitution of lower and 
stronger forms of law and of human will-power in its place. 
This is the work of early maturity. It begins by bringing 
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the divine law down to the practical and almost legal level. 
Certain tendencies to habits of disorder formed in the days 
of youth must be met on the natural plane. Liquor, gam- 
bling, late hours, and other external and vicious tendencies 
must be overcome. These natural disorders are in the fore- 
ground for a while. They must be met with a strong hand, 
and this is apt to be done with more or less of self-confi- 
dence. This is the Saul stage. And it is not merely the 
shunning of evils as sins. It includes the cultivation of re- 
ligious habits. It is not uncommon for these to be culti- 
vated with almost the rigidity of the soldier. It is a law 
rather than a spirit. One is regular in family worship; he 
is punctual at church; he is firm in the discipline of his chil- 
dren. This is Saul. But after a while his incentive deepens. 
Mere law or rule recedes from the foreground; the deeper 
aspects of truth or duty have greater weight. There is less 
military discipline, less emphasis of one’s own effort, more © 
faith in the divine work. The spirit of truth comes more to 
mind. This is David. And then, if this work is continued, 
after a while a more loving condition is developed. The 
children cannot be so sternly treated as formerly. Parents’ 
views of discipline modify. The younger children are treated 


-more leniently. This state may not be spiritual in its inner 


quality. Weare not now thinking of the development of the 
genuinely spiritual plane of character, but only of its natural 
or historical expression, answering to that plane of the 
Scripture which Swedenborg calls the historical spiritual 
sense. This state of love, coming into the foreground, and 
forcing the former state of discipline, and even truth in its 
deeper or more spiritual aspects (meant by David), into the 
background, is the reign of Solomon. 

The literal kingdom of Solomon, the last king of the 
undivided nation, represented the high-water mark of Israel’s 
independence and glory. Up to this point, the course of 
the nation, with certain temporary lapses, had been one of 
national growth. But from this time, the movement is the 
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other way. The summit is reached, and henceforth the ten- 
dency, with certain interruptions, is quite steadily downward. 
First, the kingdom is rent asunder under Solomon’s son, into 
two parts—ten tribes, under the lead of Ephraim, going 
one way, and the tribe of Judah only, with the remnants of 
Benjamin, remaining true to David’s house. With this divi- 
sion comes idolatry, especially in the northern kingdom, 
affecting also the southern, until, after much war and loss of 
territory, the northern kingdom is conquered by Assyria, and 
its people carried captive never to return, while the southern 
kingdom, after an interval of some two hundred years, is 
also carried captive to Babylon, the strong nation which suc- 
ceeded Assyria as the central power of Western Asia. 

What means this downward movement in the history of 
the individual? Is there an answering state in personal 
character? Remembering that we are not now treating of 
the deepest phases of character, which are known to the 
Lord alone, but of that which lies only a little beneath the 
surface, is there such a thing in the experience of the indi- 
vidual who in the main is desiring and striving to lead an 
orderly life, and even a life from principles of religion, as a 
division in his mind into two kingdoms, the weakening of 
power, and the captivities in Assyria and Babylon? 

Physically, we know, there is supposed to be a high-water 
mark of powers, and a gradual descent towards the feeble- 
ness of oldage. “Once a man and twiceachild.” And as 
the mental powers, at least those that lie near the surface, 
and which depend for their growth upon practical exercise 
or expression, are dependent upon or limited by the physical, 
we must all acknowledge that in this most superficial sense 
the individual experience is Jike that of the Jewish nation. 
But this is not what is meant now. 

More deeply (although not most deeply), there is a sense 
in which the individual, at least in his conscious character, 
unless indeed he be one of those few favored ones whose 
hearts seem always open to the heavens, appears to reach a 
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climax in the development of his character somewhere about 
the time of middle life, and either to stand still or retrograde. 
I do not mean a relapse into a life of disorder (although 
this, with those of superficial good life, is not uncommon), 
but I mean a state in which doing right often seems harder, 
in which faith seems to weaken or at times to fail, in which 
the power of ideals grows less than ever, heavenly helps 
appear farther away than ever, and one is left to fight his 
battles as if in his own strength. 

I. There is a state answering to the division of the king- 
dom. There is a tendency to think along other lines than 
those which religious faith or its philosophy prescribes — to 
go outside, to be affected by the philosophies or occult 
experiences of the nations. With some there arise trouble- 
some questions which formerly did not exist. These may 
be kept to one’s self and never mentioned. They may in 
some cases cause more or less distress, in other cases they 
may be freely spoken of. They may be deplored, or they 
may be defended and justified. When religious affection is 
divorced from the reason, or Judah from Israel, then self- 
love is more or less joined with both. The result in one 
case is what the prophet calls “the pride of Ephraim,” that 
is, the pride of self-intelligence. If it is carried far enough 
it becomes rationalism; and if a good moral life is main- 
tained, it is done either for the sake of honor or gain, or in 
the pride of one’s own ability or excellence. Here we have 
the separation of Israel from Judah. Here is, I repeat, a 
general disposition, especially after one reaches middle life, 
for the intellect and the religious affections to draw apart — 
for the intellect to assert its independence. It asks to be 
relieved of the oppression of religious authority, and be free 
to think for itself. It may go to a certain length and then 
stop; the religious affections may be so strong as to sup- 
press this tendency. But if reason is no longer united with 
these affections, then they must eventually fall back on 
some substitute for reason (for this the mind demands asa 
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support), and so there arise doctrines such as infallible relig- 


ious authority, apostolic succession, the unchanging church, ~ 


papal infallibility, supported by the emotions aroused by a 
gorgeous ritual, sacramental mysteries, the confessional, 
penance, and good works of supererogation. The spirit of 
all this may exist in Protestantism as well as in Romanism. 
It does exist just to the extent that religious exercises 
become a dead formulary or habit. And just as far as it 
exists, one is tending to captivity in Babylon. Whereas, 
if reason, based not on revelation but on earthly and sen- 
suous appearances, prevails, then one is tending to captivity 
in Assyria. 

But these are extreme illustrations. I am only saying 
that after middle life is reached, and one is on the dead level 
of his journey, there is this tendency in the intellect, which 
should be religion’s handmaid and helper, to assert its inde- 
pendence, and a reactionary disposition on the part of the 
religious affections to assert their independence of that kind 
of reason which opposes them, and to find a substitute for 
reason in history and authority. 

II. And with this tendency to separation, there is also a 
tendency, if not to the actual weakening of the moral life, 
to a loss of ideal or spiritual power, compelling one, if 
he remain true in his outward conduct, to fall back upon 
lower or earthly support. Thus he who belongs to the 
northern kingdom and is carried captive to Assyria, relies 
on his pride of reputation and strength to hold him true, 
while he of Judah, who is carried to Babylon, relies on ex- 
ternal church helps, of which the confessional and penance 
and other external restraints are extreme examples. But 
apart from the literal Assyrian and Babylonian captivities of 
to-day, there is a tendency to a lower standard of true living, 
or, if the former ideal is maintained, it requires greater 
effort, or else a more earnest prayer and a profounder 
humiliation. One is thrown more upon his own resources. 
What does it mean? 
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It does not mean, or necessarily mean, that one is growing 
worse, but only that he is being let down into the lower 
parts of his nature, that his spiritual life may be tested by 
the removal of the crutches, props, ideals, angelic supports, 
and encouragements.* | 

But it was at this season of Israel's history that the 
prophets appeared, picturing the iniquities of the people as 
they were never pictured before, and also telling, as it was 
never told before, of the coming of a mighty and blessed 
Redeemer and Ruler, who should turn again the captivity of 
the people. The same voice which said, “ The whole head 
is sick, and the whole heart faint: from the sole of the foot 
unto the head there is no soundness in it, but wounds and 
bruises, and putrefying sores,” also cried, “Comfort ye, 
comfort ye my people.” If at this period of life the earnest 
follower of the Lord passes through experiences which 
humble and prove him, and cause him to see and feel the 
power of his hereditary life as he never saw or felt it before, 
it is also true that there are now and then hints at least of 
divine helps which were never given before. We recall the 
fact that the prophet’s voice spoke more and more clearly as 
well as hopefully of the coming Messiah as the nation de- 
scended into the valley of shadows. But the prophets also 
pictured depravity as it was never before so strongly defined. 


*This state of relapse is apparently described in the “ Arcana Celestia, ” 
6724, where the internal sense of the ark, daubed with tar and pitch, in which 
Moses as an infant was preserved, is given. We read: “As to what concerns 
the thing itself, that encompassing the divine truth (or Moses) there was good 
mixed with evils and falses, it is impossible for any to understand how the 
case is, unless he knows how it is with the reformation of man. Whilst man 
is reforming, he is kept by the Lord as to his internal in good and truth, but 
as to his external he is let into his own evils and falses, consequently among 
those infernal spirits who are in those evils and falses; these fly around him, 
and endeavor by every method to destroy him, but the good and truth which 
flow in from the internal render him so safe that the infernal spirits cannot do 
him the least harm . . . but in this case good must be in the external, wherein 
the influx from the internal may be fixed. . . . Into this state every one is let 
who is reformed.” 
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And both of these voices are heard by those who have 
sought to be the Lord’s followers, while they descended into 
the valley. Especially do they realize their evils as they 
could not do in earlier life. There is less trust in their own 
power to do right. They can hear the woes and taunt-songs 
of the prophets, and see them clothed in sackcloth, with 
ashes upon their heads. 

When these states come, it is well to remember them, not 
as signs of death, but of life. It is a letting down into the 
“lower earth” of our nature for the sake of making one’s 
spiritual life real, as well as for judgment and correction. 
It is the voice of the prophet which reveals us to ourselves 
as we are in the depths of our hereditary life. It is a proof 
that the Lord is with us, when we feel our helplessness. 
And just to the extent that we feel our helplessness, and 
our need of a Redeemer, we hear, however dimly, the 
prophecy of the coming Deliverer, even as Jonah out of the 
belly of hell could sing of deliverance, or as Jeremiah out of 
the pit could cry, and hear the voice which said, “ Fear not.” 

The descent of Israel] from the glory of Solomon to the 
division, idolatry, and misery of the succeeding reigns does 
not then, mean, in the final analysis, and on its affirmative 
and best side, a weakening and decay and ultimate loss of 
spiritual life, but rather a descent into the lower parts of 
our nature for their purification. There is indeed in every 
such state of judgment a loss of qualities or attainments 
which seemed real. The experience may, indeed, with 
some, prove to be a test of character which they cannot 
bear, but in itself it is but the finishing of a work which 
otherwise would be incomplete —a work which, when un- 
finished in this world, is often only postponed to the time 
when, in the world of spirits, one must go down into the 
deeps of the “lower earth,” and remain until he is ready to 
cry unto the Lord out of his low dungeon. 

How was it with our Lord? At His birth came the 
opened heavens and the songs of the angels. Then the 
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_ going down into Egypt, even as Israel did, “as a child,” as 
told in Genesis (HosEA xi. 1). Then the obedient disci- 
pline in Nazareth until twelve years of age, answering to 
the journey through the desert, and the conquest of Canaan. 
Then the self-assertion, the declaration of independence of 
His natural guardians in the temple of Jerusalem, fol- 
lowed by the willing submission to those same guardians, 
answering to the lower law of the judges, ending with the 
beneficent government of Samuel. Then the public work, 
represented in Israel’s history by the kings during the 
growth of the nation from Saul to Solomon and then from 
Rehoboam and Jeroboam to the exile. These two phases of 
the kingdom — its growth and its decay — have their ana- 
logue in two phases of our Lord’s life: first, His growing 
popularity, culminating at the time when the Galileans 
would come by force to make Him a king, which may be 
represented by the national development of Israel under its 
first three royal rulers— Saul, David,.and Solomon; and 
then, at last, the downward movement, the gradual aliena- 
tion, first of rulers, scribes, Pharisees, then of the people, 
until only the twelve were left, and even they were scat- 
tered for a season at the close. And so we see how even 
the life of Him who was without sin followed the story of 
Israel in its decay. I will not pursue the parallel any 
farther, but only suggest that it contains a lesson of com- 
fort to those who feel the oppression of the states of middle 
and later life, or the sense of being left alone, or who cry 
out with Habakkuk, “O Lord, revive thy work in the midst 
of the years; in the midst of the years make known; in 
wrath remember mercy.” It should be a comfort, I say, to 
feel that we are only illustrating one phase of our Lord’s 
words, “The hour cometh when ye shall be scattered, and 
shall leave me alone.” And it is well to remember the rest 
of the words, “And yet I am not alone, because the Father 
is with me.” 

There is one new and special phase of our subject which 
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we will briefly consider in conclusion, connected with the 
prophecy of the eventual control by Israel of the other 
nations which troubled or oppressed them so long. The 
prophets (we will recall) differ in their attitude toward these 
nations. Some speak as if they must all be destroyed or 
eliminated and that Israel will become the only nation or 
religion. Others, as for example Isaiah, speak of all other 
nations as continuing to exist, but becoming tributary to 
Israel (see chapters xix. and Ix.), or of Israel's eventual 
harmony and unity with all nations. 

A child struggles to learn his letters. Each form is tele- 
graphed to his brain, and he must make a conscious and 
repeated effort before these forms become clearly differenti- 
ated and usable. But when they are once learned, physi- 
ology seems to tell us that the necessity for this conscious 
effort ceases, for the work which the brain has wrought out 
is taken up and performed automatically and unconsciously 
by certain of the nervous ganglia below the brain (the corpora 
quadrigemina, for example). Then the child, having learned 
his letters, goes through a similar experience with words, 
which, having been mastered by the brain, remain ever after 
mastered and are unconsciously used. So with learning to 
play a musical instrument. Every movement and every 
musical sign must first be mastered by brain consciousness 
and effort, but is then assumed by the lower and mechanical 
nerve masses below. And so must it be on the spiritual 
plane. Religion must first be a matter of knowledge, 
memory, study. In other words we must first go down‘to 
Egypt. Then we must pass through certain early forms of 
practical discipline — the discipline of law and habit, and so 
onward through deeper and more complex experiences, each 
of which for a time assumes the central place in conscious- 
ness, or, at least, an important place. Here we have a 
journey out of Egyptian servitude, and the overcoming 
of the nations. Sometimes the nations about Israel are 
friendly and sometimes unfriendly. When friendly they 
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stand for the orderly preparations of lower faculties and 
powers for the final government of the spiritual or the high- 
est. When unfriendly, they represent the tendency of the 
unregenerate or selfish nature to stop at lower things or to 
make all things tributary to some form of self-love. The 
captivities in Egypt, in Assyria, in Babylon, represent, in 
their application to the spiritual development, the religious 
elements of character under the control of sensuous affec- 
tions, of worldly reason, or of worldly love of power. 

But this discipline is necessary to the development of the 
true human being, who at last, “as of himself,’ and in the 
fullest freedom, without props or conscious supports, shall 
become united with the Lord. Then all the experiences he 
has passed through in his connection with the states of 
heart and mind meant by the nations around Israel, whether 
in their friendliness or unfriendliness, will be utilized in the 
formation of a strong character. Then shall we have the 
unconscious benefit of all that we have passed through con- 
sciously. In the other life we shall not long remember all 
these experiences which we have passed through, and yet 
they will remain the unconscious basis of heavenly activi- 
ties. For nothing is ever lost, but all, or at least all that is 
orderly on every plane, will be constantly utilized. We 
shall not remember our experiences in Egypt, or Assyria, or 
Babylon, and perhaps even less shall we retain our memory 
of that more remote time when, as little children, the Lord 
called us out of Ur of the Chaldees to sojourn in a land 
that He would show us. But all these nations among 
which we have lived, and which furnished us the oppor- 
tunity for spiritual discipline, will remain as the servants of 
the spiritual nature which they have unwittingly befriended. 
In heaven we shall not remember the world nor the things 
that are in the world, but they will still remain to serve the 
spiritual part. They will continue to do an unconscious 
work as the effort of the infant to see, to hear, to feel, to 
creep, to walk, and of the child to read, and of the youth to 
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understand more and more deeply or to accomplish more 
and more in practical ways —as all these early efforts were 
once conscious but now unconsciously laid up, as to their 
results, in the nerve centres below the brain, where they 
may continually be of service to higher things. And thus 
will all nations become tributary to or united with Israel, 
according to the prophecy in Isaiah :— 


In that day shall there be a highway out of Egypt to Assyria, and 
the Assyrian shall come into Egypt, and the Egyptian into Assyria, and 
the Egyptians shall worship with the Assyrians. In that day shall 
Israel be the third with Egypt and with Assyria, a blessing in the midst 
of the earth; for that the Lord of Hosts hath blessed them, saying, 
Blessed be Egypt my people, and Assyria the work of my hands, and 
Israel my inheritance. (ISAIAH xix, 23-25.) 


Joun GODDARD. 
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FORMS OF WORSHIP. 


THE subject of forms of worship has always deeply inter- 
ested members of the New Church, and has been almost 
continuously under consideration from the beginning. So 
many forms, from the most simple to the most elaborate, 
have been developed in the history of Christianity, and es- 
pecially since the Reformation, that persons have come into 
our organization with all kinds of prepossessions and prefer- 
ences. Not only this, but some have felt that they could 
devise or arrange wholly new forms of worship in the light 
of the new truth, and thus they have kept the question 
always open as to what is best to be done among us. 

Perhaps it has been hastily assumed that there is one best 
way for all, and that, when found, it will be not only gener- 
ally satisfactory, but capable of a logical defence which it 
alone can claim. Perhaps this desire for uniformity, which 
has led to so much persecution of Christian by Christian in 
the past, may not be rational. When it was decided that 
the simple Scotch forms of worship could no longer be toler- 
ated, and English troopers were sent to disperse meetings, 
arrest participants, and kill them if they did not promise to 
conform to the usage of England, there was exhibited a pas- 
sion for uniformity whichjcannot be defended. And it can- 
not be defended because there is no reason why the forms of 
worship of two nations, So different in many ways, should 
not be permanently different. 

So in our own country the Puritan who had been perse- 
cuted in England, the Covenanter who had been persecuted 
in Scotland, and all other types of Protestants who had been 
persecuted by Catholics, were disposed to look severely at 
each other, but they all had an equal right to differ in forms 
of worship as well as in creeds. And to-day who will say 
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that their descendants, coming into the New Church, have 
not a right to differ when they move forward in adopting old 
forms or providing new ones for use in the worship of the one 
Lord? 

No one will question this right, there will be no thought 
of compelling any one, but the desire for uniformity may be 
so urged in favor of one or another form, or arrangement of 
forms, that the sense of liberty is lost, and that a proposed 
improvement would not be considered because its adoption 
anywhere would lessen the uniformity already gained. The 
effect of this prevailing view would be that all progress would 
be arrested, and the leading of the Spirit of Truth would be 
resisted, or at least regarded as having come to an end. 

Whether or not a general body would act wisely in inter- 
fering with liturgical development, may be fairly questioned. 
It is also a question if, even in a limited district, uniformity 
can be secured —for instance, as between the usage possible 
with a trained and paid choir and that possible with simple 
congregational singing, or as between a congregation which 
has its classes so closely connected with the morning service 
that it has virtually both at once, and a congregation which 
wishes to give a longer time to the morning service. 

In view of somewhat pressing questions now upon us, it 
may be useful briefly to review the history of the New 
Church in this respect, for some understanding of it is nec- 
essary to a knowledge which shall embrace present condi- 
tions of lack of liturgical uniformity and of the absence of 
final usages in our worship. It may then appear that the 
time has not come for expecting or seeking to obtain uni- 
formity, if, indeed, it is ever to come in a body, which, how- 
ever small, can never be limited to any section or nation or. 
type of mind. The case would seem to be one for harmony 
in variety rather than for uniformity. We are taught that 
in the Lord’s kingdom there are innumerable varieties as to 
goods and truths, yet one heaven is constituted of them all 
(Arcana, 3241, 3744, 4129); and the particular statement is 
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made that variety of worship of the Lord from the variety 
of good in one and another of the societies of heaven does 
no harm, but is an advantage, that this is the source of per- 
fection, and that this variety causes delight (Heaven and 
Hell, 56); and of course it is added that this variety is 
directly derived from the infinity of the Creator (True 
Christian Religion, 32); and we have given us the poetic 
thought that the rainbow is more charming than the light 
itself. (Charity, 127.) 

In view of these teachings we may well hesitate before 
desiring that our societies should adopt uniformity of wor- 
ship, and we may be led to feel a respect for and an interest 
in their varieties of usage — when deliberately adopted. 

In England, as elsewhere, forms of worship show variety 
—and just now an increasing variety — and this seems to 
have come about in a very interesting way. In that country 
when the truths of the opened Word began to be received, 
a difference of opinion —and of course this affected forms 
of worship — was at once apparent as to a separate or non- 
separate organization. That is, there were those led by the 
venerable Clowes who wished to remain in the Church of 
England, and who believed they could exert a more effective 
influence for good within than without that national church. 
They were rather numerous, and they held for some years 
an annual gathering known as the Hawkstone meeting. 
On the other hand, especially in London, where there was 
no clergyman of the Establishment holding the attitude of 
Clowes at Manchester, views in favor of a distinct organiza- 
tion were held and were carried out in the formation of the 
Conference. When the Swedenborg Society was formed, in 
1810, for publication purposes alone, there was no question 
of separation involved, and it embraced people of both 
opinions and has continued to do so. The Hawkstone or 
Warwick meetings of members of the Established Church 
continued to be held for some years with decreasing attend- 
ance, and this lack of growth was due to the fact that the 
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converts belonged, in an increasing proportion, to the Wes- 
leyan and other bodies which were outside of the Church of 
England and had no historic customs to influence them. 

Now these two views — separatism and non-separatism — 
have affected the forms of worship by leading some to favor 
the use of the prayer-book of the Church of England and 
others to prefer a liturgy prepared by members of the sepa- 
rate organization. Clowes recognized that the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer did not express the true faith in many of its 
expressions, but he believed that it would in due time be 
modified. In his “Pure Evangelical Religion Restored,” 
printed at Birmingham in 1811, he contemplated the spread 
of our principles in the Church of England, until, by a spon- 
taneous movement, all language expressive of false teach- 
ings would be removed from its ritual. He felt, therefore, 
no need of a distinctly new liturgy. 

Nothing of this expectation has been realized. The ground 
is rather held, by those who use it, that the Common Prayer 
is to be regarded and used as a historic document, too vener- 
able to be tampered with, and it is, therefore, read hurriedly 
as not requiring to be thought upon, but forming, as it stands 
for all time, a basis of worship. A clergyman, of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal organization, lately stated that he regarded the 
book as often inadequate, and in the burial service for an in- 
fant even “brutal,” but he did not favor changing one word, 
but would go outside for what he might at any time need. 
When asked to whom he looked in such cases he frankly 
said, ‘To Theodore Parker mainly;” but this outspoken 
clergyman, at heart a radical Unitarian, would not favor the 
least revision of his liturgy. 

But the Common Prayer is dear to most Englishmen, and 
the thought of modifying it and then using it in services of 
New-Church societies was acted upon by the Rev. Eli 
Whitehead, of the small society at Dalton, many years ago. 
He was a highly respected member of the Conference and 
its Secretary for twenty years. He made no effort to ex- 
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tend the use of this modified Common Prayer, and a remark- 
ably general use of the Conference liturgy prevailed until a 
few years ago when Conference itself, for the sake of those 
who desired it, revised the Common Prayer by a committee, 
and saw it go into use in several societies, among which is 
Birmingham, which, with its excellent choir, renders the ser- 
vice so well that there are members of the Church of England 
in that city who find their service better performed at Wre- 
tham Road than anywhere else. 

What is the Conference liturgy in comparison? It is a 
series of ten complete services—two for each Sunday in 
the month. These are understood to have been prepared 
somewhat independently by ministers, whose good and faith- 
ful service the present generation respects highly, without 
feeling sure that their work cannot be improved upon. 
These forms, printed in several styles and always neatly, 
have been such that a strange minister, perhaps from Amer- 
ica, could conduct service, by reading right on, as success- 
fully the first time as the hundredth. But the length of the 
prayers and other portions is remarkable. The Common 
Prayer, for example, has the following as the opening invita- 
tion after Bible sentences are read : — 


Dearly beloved brethren, the Scripture moveth us, in sundry places, 
to acknowledge and confess our manifold sins and wickedness; and that 
we should not dissemble nor cloak them before the face of Almighty God 
our Heavenly Father; but confess them with an humble, lowly, penitent, 
and obedient heart; to the end that we may obtain forgiveness of the 
same, by His infinite goodness and mercy. And although we ought, at all 
times, humbly to acknowledge our sins before God, yet ought we chiefly 
so to do when we assemble and meet together to render thanks for the 
great benefits that we have received at His hands, to set forth His most 
worthy praise, to hear His most holy Word, and to ask those things 
which are requisite and necessary, as well for the body as the soul. 
Therefore, I pray and beseech you, as many as are here present, to 
accompany me with a pure heart and humble voice unto the throne of 
the heavenly grace. 


Then follows on the knees the general confession. All 
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will observe a redundancy of expression even here — 
acknowledge and confess, sins and wickedness, dissemble 
and cloak, goodness and mercy, assemble and meet together, 
requisite and necessary, pray and beseech —and this is said 
to be due to the fact that people had been accustomed to 
Latin words, and that short Saxon ones at first seemed 
inadequate and were not so well understood in ecclesiastical 


usage. 
The Conference liturgy has introductory sentences from 
the Word in each service, and then the first service has this 


much longer invitation : — 


Beloved brethren, we are directed in the holy Word to render unto 
the Lord the worship of our hearts and of our lips. He is our Creator, 
and we are the work of His hands; He is our Preserver, and we cannot 
live a single moment but from Him; He is our Saviour, and it is by Him 
alone that we can be rescued from destruction. He is good to all and 
is kind even to the unthankful and the evil; yet none can enjoy His 
eternal benefits but those who look unto Him in devout adoration and in 
the sincere acknowledgment of His power and goodness. Ever should 
our souls be turned, in their inmost recesses, towards our Father who 
seeth in secret; but the hidden worship of the heart should also, at suit- 
able seasons, be brought into fullness by a union with the open worship 
of the lips; and this is more abundantly effected when the true worship- 
pers of the Lord are assembled together to seek His presence in the 
house of prayer. Our God and Saviour is ever calling us to come unto 
Him that we may have life: let us comply with the gracious invitation. 
Let us pour out before Him the feelings and expression of sincere 
humiliation and repentance. Let us listen with meekness and a teach- 
able disposition to His holy Word and commandments. Let us entreat 
Him to breathe upon us the life-imparting influences of His Holy Spirit. 
And let us magnify Him for the glorious privileges we enjoy and for the 
countless blessings which we daily receive at His hands. 


All this is dignified and appropriate to some occasions, 
but seems altogether too long and heavy for the purpose of 
opening worship. It was the length and magniloquence of 
such paragraphs which raised objections to the Conference 
liturgy until Conference has yielded the point of uniformity, 
and now usage is divided between this liturgy and the Com- 
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mon Prayer, slightly modified so as to leave out appeals to 
God on account of the merits of His Son. These modifica- 
tions, however, leave the whole tone unchanged, and it does 
not express that near approach to the Lord, that joy in Him 
which members of our church know. To use a technical 
expression, the Common Prayer at its best is always spiri- 
tual and never celestial. 

A vigorous discussion, with uncomplimentary terms ap- 
plied from either side to the Conference liturgy and the 
modified Common Prayer, has been going on in the period- 
icals of the New Church in England. 

An example of the inaptitude of the Common Prayer to 
our use may be given from the words to be used morning 
and evening every Sunday, entitled, “The Absolution or 
Remission of Sins,” to be pronounced by the minister alone 
standing, the people kneeling :— 


Almighty God, the Ruler of all things in heaven and on earth, Who 
desireth not the death of a sinner, but rather that he may turn from his 
wickedness and live; and hath given power and commandment unto His 
ministers to declare and pronounce to His people, being penitent, the 
absolution and remission of their sins: He pardoneth and absolveth all 
them that truly repent and unfeignedly believe His holy Gospel. There- 
fore, let us beseech Him to grant us true repentance and His Holy Spirit 
that those things may please Him which we do at this present; and that 
the rest of our life hereafter may be pure and holy, so that at the last we 
may come to his eternal joy. Amen. 


Here our revisers have omitted after “Almighty God” the 
words, “ Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” and at the close 
they have omitted the words, “through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” These changes wholly remove the name of our 
Lord and leave only the term, “Almighty God,” which is 
used by pagans as well as Christians, and especially by those 
who do not pray to the Lord, as we are taught todo. But 
we may ask if ministers among us are to absolve people 
from their sins, and we are distinctly taught that “ supplica- 
tion before the Lord for the remission of sins should not be 
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made for two reasons — first, that sins are only removed as 
man desists from them, and, secondly, because the Lord is 
always remitting the sins of all.” It is added that “ confes- 
sion before a minister does no harm,” as it may promote 
self-examination, but it is natural and not spiritual, as is 
confession before the Lord (True Christian Religion, 539). 
Of course “ priests must not claim power over the souls of 
men” (Arcana Ccelestia, 10790). And is this attitude of 
the minister, standing while the people kneel, one which can 
approve itself in our usage? The more we examine the 
Common Prayer the more clearly we shall see that the omis- 
sion of a few words, especially of the blessed name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, will not render it acceptable to our 
church, because its people approach the Lord directly in 
great love and hope. 

What then? Is there nothird? None is in view among 
our brethren in England, except that a more full use of the 
Word in worship has been mentioned lately, and one of the 
older ministers has printed articles in the Mew-Church Maga- 
Zine, approving of the biblical statement of faith, lately printed 
in our REVIEw, and suggesting that it is a step in the right 
direction, and he presents, also, in the words of Scripture, a 
confession of sins and a thanksgiving (see issues for October 
and November, 1905). He hopes for a revision of the Con- 
ference liturgy on this line. 

So much for England ; and what has America experienced 
as to this important matter ? 

The beginning was different, and yet the result is some- 
what the same at the present time. The beginning was 
different because no national church was here in existence, 
and, although some of the early members had been Episco- 
palians, they were not inclined to cling to their book as 
final. Moreover, some of the leading men had been accus- 
tomed to the extremely plain forms of Puritanism, nor were 
they weary of them. An extreme simplicity of ritual is still 
most agreeable to some. A minister lately wrote :— 
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I feel that a large part of our church is being led away into external- 
ity and frivolity by imitating what seems popular in the old church, so 
much so that interior and discerning people are repelled. 


It is certain that those early people were far from imita- 
ting the rituals of which they thought as expressive of re- 
jected falsities, and so they eliminated what they must and 
had very little left. Prayers they laid aside until the Lord’s 
Prayer only was left. Hymns then in use were all objec- 
tionable, and the chanting of selections taken from the 
Scriptures was substituted. The Boston Society issued a 
“ Book of Worship,” avoiding the ambitious word “liturgy,” 
in 1834, and this had only the decalogue and blessings, the 
Lord’s Prayer, passages from the Word suitable for baptism 
and communion, some selections, and a few anthems. It is 
well known that the Convention has developed its liturgy 
through several editions from this and like beginnings. 
The early part is wholly scriptural, and, after some special 
prayers from a liturgy to be presently mentioned, the full 
psalter or lessons therefrom and the selections and anthems 
and hymns fill up the book. The arranged services for bap- 
tism and the like are also mainly from the Word, but need 
not be especially considered in this paper. 

It will be seen that the Convention’s liturgy, like that of 
the Conference, is distinctly our work and arranged by our 
own people, but the American book is much more free from 
the labored human compositions which have tended to make 
the English brethren feel weary of their book in recent 
years. Yet as they turned to the Common Prayer, so in 
this country there was a movement that way. 

In the year 1867 the Rev. Frank Sewall, who was minis- 
tering to a little congregation in Glendale, Ohio, published 
the “ New-Churchman’s Prayer Book and Hymnal.” In in- 
troductory chapters he explained the Christian year and 
gave tables of lessons for “lauds, matins, and compline,” 
and indicated the times of feasts. He mingled in the ser- 
vices passages composed by men with passages of the Word, 
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as the Common Prayer does, and took some responses from 
it, but for such an expression as, “Glory be to the Father 
and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost,” he substituted, 
“Glory be to the Lord, the heavenly King, Father and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ,” and for the Ze Deum he substituted 
a Ze Dominum. For a creed at the proper place he com- 
posed, “‘ We worship the one God,” etc. He also prepared 
prayers after the models of the Common Prayer, and of 
brief forcefulness like theirs. A litany and other parts, un- 
known to the Convention’s book, were added. The com- 
piler, in the second edition of 1884, said that he is “without 
any expectation or design of seeing it supplant the recog- 
nized liturgy of the Convention in general use.” It would 
seem, however, that an approach of the latter book to the 
standard so set has gone on with each revision, until the 
Convention issued, in 1904, a pamphlet of morning and eve- 
ning services, which includes the distinctive features of 
prayers on the knees by responsive lines, the recital of the 
faith, the composed prayers, the Ze Dominum, and other 
features of a full ritual, as found in the “Prayer Book and 
Hymnal.” The page of “prayers in silence,” for instance, 
gives first in the series of five, one of human composition, 
the four following being from the Scriptures. The first is 
as follows :— 

Let Thy light shine, O Lord, in the hearts of all who in this place 
worship Thee in Thy Divine Humanity, that being led by Thy truth in 


the way of Thy commandments they may come to worship Thee in the 
courts of heaven to the glory of Thy holy Name. Amen. 


Last of the five is that most expressive verse : — 


Let the words of my mouth and the meditation of my heart be 
acceptable in Thy sight; O Lord, my Strength and my Redeemer. 
Amen. 


How closely the “ Prayer Book and Hymnal” was followed 
by the Convention’s committee of nine ministers who pre- 
pared the present Book of Worship, may appear from a mis- 
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take into which they were led bya printer’s error. In print- 
ing the psalter, the division of morning and evening portions 
for the twenty-ninth day had slipped into the wrong place, 
as any one may see by comparing the Common Prayer and 
by noting that there are now forty-seven verses for the morn- 
ing and only nineteen for the evening, and by observing that 
by its naming the “evening sacrifice,” Psatm cxli., clearly 
belongs to the evening portion, making the portions consist 
of thirty-seven and twenty-nine verses. But this error is 
perpetuated in the Convention’s book, as if no one took care 
to examine the psalter before it was adopted from the “ Prayer 
Book and Hymnal.” There would seem to have been a grad- 
ual displacement of the early, strictly Scriptural usage by 
the liturgy affiliated with the Common Prayer in this country, 
and by the actual use of the Common Prayer, slightly modi- 
fied, in England. 

It is difficult to see that this course is necessary or expe- 
dient. There is certainly at this point a degree of danger, 
if nothing distinctive be found any longer by the religious 
world in our forms of worship. The Common Prayer, how- 
ever modified, can never be what we need. Why should we 
abandon our own line of development, so modestly yet safely 
entered upon in this country? No one can foresee; but as 
we stand to-day, are we to gain by looking longingly on the 
usages of the Church of England and by asking our socie- 
ties to stop studying the questions of ritual and to adopt 
one form of an elaborate character ? 

Let me cite in at least partial answer the teaching of 
«“ Arcana,” 8943, which was quoted in 1835 as the rule for 
liturgy revision by the Convention : — 


“If thou lift up thy tool upon it, thou wilt profane it.” The self of 
man is nothing but evil; therefore if Divine worship arises from it, such 
worship is only as that of an idol, in which is no breath. But what is 
from the Word is alone serviceable for Divine worship, for it is in itself 
living. For within every part of the Word there is a spiritual meaning 
which treats of the Lord’s kingdom, and within that sense is the Divine, 
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for the Word treats in its inmost meaning of the Lord alone. From 
this and no other source are the holiness and the life of the Word. 
The Word is like a Divine man, its literal meaning like his body and its 
internal meaning like his soul; so it is plain that the literal lives by 
means of the internal meaning. The appearance is that the literal van- 
ishes or dies because of the internal meaning, but on the contrary it 
does not vanish, much less die, but thereby it lives. Therefore it is now 
evident that truly Divine worship proceeds from what is of the Word 
and not at all from what is of self-intelligence; and so, “if thou lift up 
thy tool upon it, thou wilt profane it,” signifies if you shall have fash- 
ioned that which relates to Divine worship, not from the Word but from 
self-intelligence, there is no worship. 


This teaching should make us cautious in substituting 
our own words for Scripture in common worship. But we 
are still more distinctly taught that, “it is the Word which 
opens heaven” (Arcana, 10276), and that, “everything of 
the sense of the letter of the Word communicates with 
heaven and opens it.” (Sacred Scripture, 96.) 

In the light of this instruction one is led to the following 
conclusions :— 

1. That the movement of the English brethren from 
their Conference liturgy to the Book of Common Prayer, 
slightly revised, is from one extreme to another, and can 
hardly be final. 

2. That the movement in this country from the early 
Scriptural forms to the adoption of those introduced by the 
“Prayer Book and Hymnal” is again to an extreme, and can 
hardly be permanently satisfactory to all. 

3. That the progress of liturgical development should 
not be checked in our worshipping bodies by an undue effort 
to obtain uniformity. 

4. That the Scriptures furnish the material for the 
strongest and most enduring and impressive forms of wor- 
ship in the New Jerusalem. 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT. 
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A CHILD’S DYING EXPERIENCE.* 


IN a very inviting little volume we have here presented 
a story of actual experience, which at once impresses us as 
of such exceptional interest and value that it should have 
more than ordinary attention. While what the volume re- 
cords took place more than forty years since, the notes from 
which the account of the little girl’s last days upon earth is 
mainly transcribed, were written out very shortly after her 
death. Acquaintance with this fact not only forestalls the 
possible suggestion of lapses of memory on the part of the 
narrator, but it gives to the narrative itself a flavor of fresh- 
ness which the observant reader will not fail to recognize 
and appreciate. 

And in addition to the striking evidence of perfect au- 
thenticity which the record inherently carries, we have the 
strong confirmatory statements of the Rev. F. L. Higgins, 
pastor of the Toronto New-Church Society. In his excellent 
introduction to the narrative Mr. Higgins tells us that,— 

The account is one for the absolute truthfulness of which he can 
fully vouch, not only from personal acquaintance with the very highly 
esteemed author, but also from the testimony of others still living who 


knew the child and the remarkable circumstance of the opening of her 
spiritual sight and hearing during the last three days of her earthly life. 


But quite apart from this very satisfying testimony as to 
the credibility of the facts stated, what will have greater 
weight and interest with all who accept the disclosures of 
Swedenborg respecting the spiritual world as divinely au- 
thorized, is the further fact that all which is here described 
as heard and seen by the child is in complete harmony with 
what those disclosures reveal. 


*“ Daisy Dryden: A Memoir.” By Mrs. S. H. Dryden. With an intro- 
duction by Rev. F. L. Higgins. Toronto: William Briggs, 1905. Price, 25 


cents. 
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And in this connection it should be stated that the 
account contains no intimation that either the child or her 
parents had any knowledge of the New Church or its teach- 
ings. It is true that as an outcome of his daughter’s experi- 
ence, the father, who was for many years a missionary of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church upon the Pacific coast, was 
led to make a careful study of the teachings of the New 
Testament respecting the “ Resurrection of the Dead,” the 
results of which were later embodied in a book bearing that 
title. And Mr. Higgins tells us that Mr. Dryden's “last 
days were made especially bright and peaceful by the belief 
that what to us seems death, is, in the sight of the angels, 
resurrection, and that he was immediately to arise in the full 
possession of his spiritual body,” adding the statement, that 
this was “a belief first imparted to him thirty years before 
by his dying daughter’s convincing revelation.” 

The mother, also,.in the few words which preface the 
record of her daughter’s experience, seeks carefully to guard 
the reader against the conclusion that it was the outgrowth 
of phenomenal characteristics in the child or of any unusual 
influences or training to which she had been subjected. 
She says : — 


Although on the whole a good child, possessing ordinary good sense, 
yet in no way was she more remarkable than many other children. Her 
dying experience, therefore, was not the outgrowth of a life highly spiri- 
tual, nor was it one which had been educated in the least degree on the 
lines of mysticism or modern spiritualism. 


As has been remarked, the child’s experience of open 
intercourse with the spiritual world lasted for three days, 
and we judge from her recorded utterances that the condi- 
tions prevailing there became clearer to her as the hours 
went on. Thus near the beginning of the experience we 
are told that the Sunday-school superintendent called, and 
when he was leaving said, “ Well, Daisy, you will soon be 
over the ‘dark river.’” 
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After he had gone she asked her father what he meant by “the dark 
river.” He tried to explain it, but she said, “ It is all a mistake; there 
is no river; there is no curtain; there is not even a line that separates 
this life from the other life.” And she stretched out her little hand from 
the bed, and with a gesture said, “ It is here and it is there, I know it is 
so, for I can see you all, and I see them there at the same time.” 

We asked her to tell us something about that other world, and how it 
looked to her, but she said: “I cannot describe it; it is so different I 
could not make you understand.” 


A little later on, after some one had been reading to her 
the words, “In my Father’s house are many mansions. . . . 
I go to prepare a place for you,” she remarked : — 


* Mansions, that means houses. I don’t see real houses there; but 
there is what would be places to meet each otherin. Allie speaks of 
going to such and such a place, but he says nothing of houses. You 
see, perhaps, the Testament tells about mansions so we will feel we are 
going to have a home in heaven, and perhaps when I get there I’ll find 
a home. And if I do, the heavenly flowers and trees that I love so 
much here — for I do see them, and they are more beautiful than any- 
thing you can imagine —they will be there.” I said, “ Daisy, don’t you 
know the Bible speaks of heaven being a beautiful city?” She said, 
“I do not see a city,” and a puzzled look came over her face, and she 
said, “I do not know; I may have to go there first.” 


But as the end drew near things evidently grew plainer : — 


The morning of the day she died she asked me to let her have a small 
mirror. I hesitated, thinking the sight of her emaciated face would be 
a shock to her. But her father, sitting by her, remarked, “ Let her look 
at her poor little face if she wants to.” So I gaveit to her. Taking 
the glass in her two hands, she looked at her image for a time, calmly 
and sadly. At length she said: “ This body of mine is about worn out. 
It is like that old dress of mamma’s hanging there in the closet. She 
doesn’t wear it any more, and I won’t wear my body any more, because 
I have a new spiritual body which will take its place. Indeed, I have 
it now for it is with my spiritual eyes I see the heavenly world, while 
my body is still here. You will lay my body in the grave because I will 
not need it again. It was made for my life here, and now my life here 
is at an end, and this poor body will be laid away, and I shall have a 
beautiful body like Allie’s.” 


It should be explained that “ Allie” was a brother who 
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had died of scarlet fever, seven months before, at the age of 
six years. He seems to have been her constant companion 
in her experiences in the spiritual world, and to him she 
deferred all the questions put to her respecting that world. 
The following, which occurred in the earlier part of the 
child’s spiritual experiences, and which speaks more particu- 
larly of Allie, is both interesting and significant. 


During those last days of her illness Daisy loved to listen to her 
sister Lulu as she sang for her, mostly from the Sunday-school song- 
book. Lulu sang one song, the chorus of which was : — 


“Oh! come, angel band, 
Come, and around me stand. 
Oh! bear me away on your snowy wings 
To my immortal home.” 


When she finished Daisy exclaimed, “Oh, Lulu, is it not strange? 
We always thought the angels had wings! But it is a mistake: they 
don’t have any.” Lulu replied, “ But they must have wings, else how 
do they fly down from heaven?” “Oh, but they don’t fly,” she 
answered, “ they just come, when I think of Allie, he is here.” 

Once I enquired, “ How do you see the angels?” She replied, “I 
do not see them all the time; but when I do, the walls seem to go away, 
and I can see ever so far, and you could not begin to count the people ; 
some are near, and I know them; others I have never seen before.” 
She mentioned the name of Mary C., the sister of Mrs. S., who was a 
neighbor of ours in Nevada City, and said, “ You know she had such a 
bad cough, but she is well now, and so beautiful, and she is smiling to 
me.” 

I was then sitting by her bedside, her hand clasped in mine. Looking 
up so wistfully to me, she said, ““ Dear mamma, I do wish you could see 
Allie; he is standing beside you.” Involuntarily I looked around, but 
Daisy thereupon continued, “ He says you cannot see him because your 
spirit eyes are closed, but that I can, because my body only holds my 
spirit, as it were, by a thread of life.” I then enquired, “ Does he say 
that now?” “ Yes, just now,” she answered. Then, wondering how 
she could be conversing with her brother, when I saw not the least sign 
of conversation, I said, “ Daisy, how do you speak to Allie? I do not 
hear you, nor see your lips move.” She smilingly replied, “ We just 
talk with our think.” . . . I then asked her further, “ Daisy, how does 
Allie appear to you? Does he seem to wear clothes?” She answered, 
* Oh, no, not clothes such as we wear. There seems to be about him a 
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white, beautiful something, so fine and thin and glistening, and oh, so 
white, and yet there is not a fold, or a sign of thread in it, so it cannot 
be cloth. But it makes him look so lovely.” . . . We asked her if Allie 
had said anything about Jesus, she replied, “ Oh, yes, he has, and you 


know, papa, I told you about seeing Him. Allie says, ‘He is the Lord, 


the Christ, whom we read of in the Bible, where it says, ‘God was 
manifest in the flesh, justified in the spirit, seen of angels,’ and ‘ Lo, I 
am with you always.’” 


A single further extract must be made as it sets forth an 
important truth :— 


Her Sunday-school teacher, Mrs. H., who also was with her a great 
deal, was sitting beside her, when Daisy said to her, “ Your two chil- 
dren are here.” Now, these children had gone to the other life several 
years before, and if they had lived in this world would have been nearly 
grown up. Daisy had never heard any one speak of them, nor did 
the mother have Sod of them, so she could not have known 
anything whatever about them before seeing them in the spiritual world. 
When asked to describe them, her description of them as full grown did 
not agree with the mother’s idea of them, so she said, “ How can that 
be? They were children when they died.” Daisy answered, “ Allie 
says, ‘Children do not stay children; they grow up as they do in this 
life.’” Mrs. H. then said, “ But my little daughter Mary fell, and was 
so injured that she could not stand straight.” To this Daisy replied, 
“ She is all right now; she is straight dnd beautiful, and your son is 
looking so noble and happy.” 


We are told by Swedenborg that a mere sensuous faith — 
that is, a faith that has its sole basis in evidence that appeals 
to the senses — evidently including the spiritual senses as 
well as the natural, is of ;an external character and of itself 
can have no deep and lagting place in the life. He speaks 
of it as follows : — | 


This is the faith of which the Lord says to Thomas, “ Because thou 
hast seen . . . thou hast believed; blessed are they that have not seen 
and yet have believed.” . . . But spiritual faith is that which is intro- 
duced by an internal way and at the same time by an external way; the 
introduction by an internal way causes it to be believed, and then what 
is introduced by an external way causes it to be confirmed. The spiri- 
tual principle of faith is the affection of charity, and hence the love of 
truth for the sake of good use, and for the sake of life. (Arcana 
Celestia, 8078.) 
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And he then goes on to show that “faith merely natural 
is not to be ascribed to the Lord,” is not to hold the place 
of divine revelation, “but the truth of innocence which is 
therein.” 

From this it appears to be evident that experiences like 
the above, coming to the subject of them wholly unsought, 
may be gratefully accepted as helpful confirmations of the 
truths now divinely revealed to us. 

In the present instance there is a beautiful and touching 
sphere of innocence accompanying the entire experience, 
with which it is good to come in contact. And it is this 
sphere of innocence, combined with the genuine truths, 
which everywhere pervade the account, that would seem to 
make it a striking example of what is here meant by “the 
truth of innocence which is therein,” and in which the Lord 
can be present. 


H. MAyYHEw. 
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f 


THE CHILD AND RELIGION. 


Tuis subject has been suggested by a book* of the same 
title recently published. It consists of eleven essays or 
studies and a number of additional letters by eminent Eng- 
lish representatives of various branches of the Christian 
Church and a Jewish rabbi. It was occasioned by several 
children, from eight to twelve years of age, who had “re- 
sponded,” the Introduction says, “to the claims of the 
Saviour’s love and expressed a desire to become His dis- 
ciples.” Hence, the question arose as to how this desire 
should be met. Should these children be received into reg- 
ular church-membership like adults? should they come at 
once to the Lord’s table? Had they a right to church priv- 
ileges by reason of their personal devotion to the Lord, or 
were they too young to understand the responsibilities of 
church-fellowship? From this practical starting-point, an 
honest and timely effort is being made by a fresh study of 
the Scriptures and of church history, with the help of mod- 
ern scientific research in biology and psychology, to find the 
principles and laws lying at the root of the matter and gov- 
erning the situation. 

The essays are steps or studies in this direction. The 
effort is timely, for it appears that there is a tendency in all 
denominations to give more and more attention to the relig- 
ion of the child, and that the custom is increasing with all 
to receive young people or children at earlier and earlier 
ages into church-membership. In the Church of England 
and the Episcopal Church of America they are sought out 
for confirmation, in the Baptist Church for baptism, in the 
period of early adolescence; while Rabbi Green states in 


his essay : — 
*London: Williams & Norgate. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1905. 37! 
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Every Jewish boy, on reaching the age of thirteen years, attains his 
religious majority. The Hebrew term is Barmitsvah, which, literally 
translated, means a son of duty —that is, one who has reached an age 
when the full obligation of religious duty can be understood and 
assumed. On the first Sabbath after the attainment of the age of thir 
teen, the boy attends the Synagogue and reads a portion of the law 
from the lesson of that particular day. Of course, he is prepared in 
advance, and the event is the turning point in the boy’s religious his- 
tory. . . . The public service of prayer is hushed to listen to the child- 
ish voice reciting the words of the law. 


While there is much that is valuable for information and 
suggestion in this volume of studies, we see how constantly 
the writers are handicapped by a lack of knowledge of the 
spiritual world and of the spiritual meaning of the Sacred 
Scriptures ; and for that reason they fail to arrive at any- 
thing definite as to the principles at the root of their sub- 
ject and as to the laws governing the situation. Of the 
only essay which takes the spiritual world into considera- 
tion, the editor says : — 

It will be difficult, perhaps, to classify Mr. Thornton’s essay on the 
doctrine of Swedenborg; but it will have a value all its own. We can- 


not find a place for it among our accepted psychological and theological 
theories, but it contains suggestions as striking as they are unfamiliar. 


This is a frank recognition of the fact that there is still a 
discrete degree of separation between the modern theories 
of natural science and the scientific principles underlying 
the doctrines of the New Church, and between modern theo- 
logical speculations and the theological system of the New 
Jerusalem. The more clearly we can comprehend these dif- 
ferences the more fully we shall appreciate our privileges 
and realize our responsibilities, and the more distinctive and 
valuable will be our work within our folds and in inter- 
course with our fellow-workers of the various denominations 
around us. 

With this end in view, let us consider some of the ques- 
tions presented in these studies and their treatment. The 
questions include the following : 
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What has modern science to teach regarding the doctrine of heredity 
as applied to the human child? Have psychology, physiology, and 
biology any new light to give? What has sociology to teach about 
environment in relation to the religious consciousness of the child? Is 
religion a natural and normal product of a child’s soul? Is a child 
bound to be religious by its constitution? Is there a latent capacity 
in every child for the divine? Can we resolve a child’s religious expe- 
rience wholly into a matter of instinct, or of impulse, or of the sub- 
liminal? How does the doctrine of the divine immanence affect a 
child’s religion? Does God’s spirit influence and instruct the child’s 
spirit even before the child can grasp the truth? Are all children born 
good? How does the child become sinful? Is the taint of sin trans- 
missible? Has the child, in infancy, any consciousness of sin? Are a 
child’s evil tendencies simply the tendencies of the stock derived from 
and common with those of the brutes, and in themselves neither good 
nor bad, but only non-moral? When do a child’s actions become 
moral? Does a child bear the image of God? How has the Fall 
affected that image? Is conversion necessary to regeneration? Are 
children born in the kingdom of God? Can children grow up into 
maturity within the kingdom without ever being consciously alienated 
from God? How is baptism related to the child’s regeneration? Is 
the catechetical method of teaching the truth the right one? How 
should the Bible be used in the day school and in'the Sunday school? 
How should parents teach religion to their children at home? 


These questions have been quoted at such length partly 
to show the problems which the religious world of to-day is 
trying to solve, and partly to show how simply most of them 
are solved by the Lord in His teachings to His New Church. 
Without a knowledge of the spiritual world, the solution of 
some of the most important of them is impossible. With 
the New-Church doctrines of heredity, of remains, of bap- 
tism, reformation, redemption, and regeneration, the most 
important are readily explained. 

Let us commence with the question of heredity. Two 
essayists of opposite training discuss this subject, one in the 
light of modern science, the other in the light of modernized 
theology. The former reasons that if the child’s character 
is predetermined by heredity or environment, either or both, 
he is not a free moral agent, and his spiritual nature is 
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sacrificed. In this perplexity he inclines to the simple solu- 
tion of biology, namely, that there can be no inheritance of 
the acquired characteristics of parents, but a most impor- 
tant inheritance of essential qualities ; for instance, a child 
is human, and under the stimuli of his environment must 
develop the qualities of a human being; the outward envi- 
ronment only elicits or restrains, stimulates or represses, 
what is already within the child; it can add nothing new ; 
but it can call out inherent, or inherited, potential faculties 
into new and progressive forms of activity and self-realiza- 
tion. Hence individual regeneration is made to depend 
upon the regeneration of society, and vice versa. But regen- 
eration becomes a process of evolution ; and all the faculties 
of the philosopher, the saint, or the angel are supposed to 
exist potentially in the lowest organisms of nature— in the 
moneron, the biologist of this school believes, is found all 
that makes the world varied and beautiful. 

All this theorizing, built upon the modern scientific 
theory of evolution, is uncertain, speculative, and wander- 
ing, because, first of all, the doctrine of discrete degrees 
between lower and higher forms of creation, and between 
the natural and the spiritual worlds, is unknown or ignored. 
The whole study is confined to the world of natural effects 
and appearances, instead of being lifted into the world of 
spiritual causes and underlying realities. 

But another difficulty is in ignoring the actual facts of 
heredity to which our attention is directed in the Writings 
of the New Church. We are taught that the child is organ- 
ized in spiritual substances, as his body is in natural sub- 
stances ; and that both his soul and his body are created to 
be receptacles of life from the Lord; but that these recep- 
tacles, given by means of his parents, partake of their quali- 
ties. This is shown by the resemblances of children to 
their parents and grandparents in long lines of succession ; 
so that races, and nations, and families can be distinguished 
and recognized, not only by the appearances of their faces, 
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and the forms and movements of their bodies, but also by 
their dispositions and other characteristics of their minds 
(True Christian Religion, 521). In the “Heavenly Arcana,” 
3469, we read : — 

Everything which parents have contracted by frequent use and habit 

. . until it has become familiar to them, so as to appear as if it were 
natural, is derived into their children and becomes hereditary. If 
parents have lived in the enjoyment of the love of good, and have per- 
ceived in this life their delight and blessedness. . . their offspring 
receive thence an inclination to a like good. In like manner they who 
receive hereditarily the enjoyment of the love of evil. 


Thus we understand the words with which the First Com- 
mandment closes—the visiting of the sins of the fathers 
upon the children unto the third and fourth generation of 
them that hate the Lord, and showing mercy unto the thou- 
sandth generation of them that love Him and keep His 
commandments. 

The other essayist who deals with this subject is led 
astray by the appearances of the letter of the divine Word 
instead of the appearances of nature. He also ignores these 
actual facts of heredity as coming in a cumulative line from 
ancestors, and returns to the old doctrine that by Adam’s 
fall human nature is polluted, depraved beyond the power of 
self-purification. Every child is thus born equally in sin 
and death. 3 

It would be scarcely worth while to refer to one who holds 
this old dogma if it were not for the ingenious way in which 
Dr. Jones, representing a class of religious teachers, works 
his way out of its manifest difficulties by means of what is 
taught in the letter of the Word concerning redemption ; 
and were it not also for its bearing upon the New-Church 
doctrine of remains. He argues that the child by his birth 
in mere nature is totally depraved; but that no one is so 
born, for divine grace has always commingled with nature 
from the moment of the Fall. The Fall was from the cove- 
nant of works into the covenant of grace. So he concludes 
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that a child may be born again, before he is born of the 
flesh. The function of the Holy Spirit, he understands, is 
to sanctify human nature in its rudimentary elements. This 
is applied to all who die in infancy and childhood, to all who 
die before passing the boundary line of accountability. 

Now all this is a groping in the darkness of the letter of 
the Word, falsified by the insane dogmas of the past; but, 
under the Divine Providence, it may be a groping after the 
doctrine of remains which is revealed to those who will be 
of the Lord’s New Church. For it is true, in accordance 
with what we are taught of heredity, that if man were left 
to this law of natural birth alone, after the first fall into sin, 
there could be nothing but a tendency to evil, increasing 
through successive generations, which would swiftly sweep 
every child that is born into destruction. The Lord’s work 
of redemption does go away back to the evil of the first sin 
in the race and takes control of it. It goes back also to 
the conception of every child and takes control of its hered- 
ity and never loses control of it. In the midst of His 
highest angels the Lord is present with every mother and 
her child, to implant the good of His own divine-human life 
in every little soul, over against the evils of heredity. Thus 
a wonderful, divine, redemptive work goes on every instant 
in the soul of the unborn child; and after birth, with the 
cooperation of His angels, He implants the goods of their 
life in heaven — their good states of affection — to become in 
the child an influence and tendency to good, to offset the 
tendencies to evil inherited from earthly parents. Indeed, 
we are taught that these inherited tendencies to evil are so 
controlled in this way by the Lord and the angels, that they 
are rendered inactive in infancy and early childhood, so that 
there may be a good start heavenward at the beginning of 
every life ; and if one dies in infancy or childhood, the evil 
inheritance is never permitted to become active; but if one 
matures in an earthly environment, the evil tendencies are 
permitted to become active only gradually — some after the 
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infant has passed well on into childhood, others in youth, 
still others in manhood, and some are not awakened until in 
old age. This is to provide at every stage a sufficient 
accumulation of remains, of heavenly tendencies to good, 
to meet the tendencies to evil and insure man’s freedom to 
choose the good and refuse the evil. 

Now this is the most important truth, the truth of truths 
about the life and work that goes on in the human soul be- 
neath the threshold of the earthly consciousness, in regions 
called by modern psychology, the subliminal. Without a 
knowledge of the Lord and the angels working there for the 
heavenly life of the child, our subject can never be under- 
stood, for this is the religion of the child. Genuine religion 
is always a state of the soul in relations with the Lord and 
the angels. Therefore every child is religious, because 
beneath his consciousness he is living with the Lord and the 
angels in heaven; and adults can be religious only by con- 
version, returning to the innocent, trustful, heavenly states 
of childhood. 

“Verily I say unto you, Except ye turn, and become as 
little children, ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.”” (MATT. xviii. 3.) 

There is a period of conversion, indicated by the Greek 
word straphete, and rendered in the Revised Version by the 
English word “turn,” which marks the difference between 
the religion of the child and that of the man. For we are 
taught how the child, in the development of his selfhood, 
or individuality, and by the gravitation of his evil heredity, 
repeats the journey of the race out from his Eden of in- 


-fancy and innocence. He turns his face from the Lord in 


spirit, and very gradually descends from the company and 
care of His highest angels, who are in love to Him, into 
that of His lower angels, who are in love to the neighbor ; 
and thence still downward into that of His lowest angels, 
who are in the love of good works; and finally, when he 
grows up, and begins to be a man, he leaves heaven behind 
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and mingles with good and evil spirits in the world of spirits 
—thus to attain his majority, as it were, in spiritual things. 
Then the evil spirits appeal to his hereditary evil tendencies, 
and the good spirits to his heavenly remains — what remains 
of heavenly states from his home-life with the angels. 
Then, unless he turns back in spirit to these remains, and 
to the Lord and the angels to whom they belong, for help, 
his evil heredity will sweep him down into the hells of 
human selfishness, worldly pride, and sinful degradation. 
Except he turn and become as a little child again, he can in 
no wise enter the kingdom of heaven; except he face 
about, and spend the rest of his earthly days in gradually 
journeying back to his heavenly home with His heavenly 
Father, by the same road through the three heavens by 
which he left Him. This means that the man is to make 
his own, by his own free choice and acts, the states of 
thought and affection which had been implanted in his soul 
during his childhood and infancy. The religion of the 
child is thus to become the religion of the man. 

Hence we may note the difference between the two kinds 
of religion: that of the child is relatively passive, depend- 
ent upon the activity of the Lord and the angels — really 
theirs provided for his support and nourishment while he is 
growing up; that of the man is relatively active, dependent 
upon his own efforts to cooperate with the Lord and the 
angels; it becomes, as it were, his own, and brings the 
privileges and responsibilities of possession. As a child he 
freely received; as a man he must freely give, if he is to 
enter into the life of heaven. 

This enables us to see the child’s place in the church, and 
the principle which shall determine and the law which shall 
govern his entrance into its active membership, with the 
privileges and responsibilities of giving instead of receiv- 
ing. It also shows us what the church should be doing for 
her children, in the period of storing upremains. Certainly 
the time of transition should never be hastened by such 
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appeals to them as may properly be made to adults, to arouse 
them into active discipleship. It is a deplorable condition 
in natural life when child-labor becomes necessary. Parents 
should give their children as long a period of growth and 
education for the business of this world as their means will 
permit. The childhood of a human being has been made 
by the Creator longer than that of other creatures, for this 
precious purpose of implanting and storing these heavenly 
states of innocence and peace, of love and tenderness, and 
of desires to be helpful, of idealizing life and developing 
noble aspirations, which may remain when the cares, and 
anxieties, and competitions of getting a living for one’s self 
and others come, taking the poetry out of existence and fill- 
ing it with the light of common day — yes, and awakening 
the evil tendencies of the heart into activity. Everything 
possible, therefore, should be done to lengthen rather than 
shorten this period. The danger of disturbing it too soon 
is not overlooked by one of the essayists, although the spiri- 
tual losses involved are not known and understood. 

Dr. George Hill, a Baptist, writes :— 

Precocity in children is seldom admirable; precocity in religion is 
unnatural and deplorable. There is a peril, that those who in their 
childhood pass through what may be called adult experiences, will suf- 
fer for it in their subsequent life. They run through the whole gamut 
of emotion too soon. The forcing process robs them of strength and 
vitality, and their capacities are exhausted. . . . The religion of chil- 


dren should be simple and suited to their years, the aim should be to 
foster a slow and gradual development. 


Nevertheless the same writer points to the period of ado- 
lescence as a time when some change may well be made, for 
he holds with many others that the critical period has then 
come, when the work of preceding years should begin to 
find its fruition. Recent writers on the psychology of relig- 
ion seem to show that during this period some kind of a 
religious stand, or decision, is most commonly reached. 
During this period there is a physiological new birth from 
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boyhood and girlhood into manhood and womanhood ; and a 
psychological new birth from egoism into altruism, from liv- 
ing to one’s self in an innocent way to the formation of circles 
of friendship, and devotion to the set or clan. Idealism 
also becomes strong, and devotion to the ideal. Hence the 
argument for a strong presentation of the Lord as the 
Divine Ideal upon which to fasten this spirit of devotion, 
and of the church as His society. To make this real and 
definite some forms of activity in the worship of the Lord 
and in work for the church, adapted to the young, are 
needed. Clubs of boys and of girls, or of both together, 
which shall be more than social, which shall meet the needs 
of the child’s religion in its transition period, as the order 
of the Sons of the New Jerusalem is intended to do, or 
some sort of junior membership. The religion of the child, 
hidden with the Lord and the angels until now, is beginning 
to come out into the external plane of consciousness, and 
asking, “Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s 
business?” It should be helped gradually and wisely into 
some suitable forms of expression in worship and in service, 
as a preparation later on for full membership in the church. 

This is the most difficult work that we have to do, because 
here the religion of the child is passing out from the hands 
of the Lord and the angels into those of the young person 
himself and the church. But if the church has done its 
part faithfully in cooperation with the Lord and the angels 
in caring for the religion of the child, there need be little 
danger of failure in making the transition to that of the 
man. Still, much attention is needed, much watchful sym- 
pathy and friendship, with those passing through it, so 
much depends upon each step taken then, for it connects 
the entire future with the entire past, the going out with 
the coming in to heaven. “The Lord keep our going out 
and our coming in.” 

The religion of the child is divided into three periods by 
the doctrine of remains: that of infancy with the highest 
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angels, when innocent states of love, and trust in love, are 
being stored up, to become in the religion of the man, the 
love of the heavenly Father and trust in His care. This 
period reaches until about the age of seven years. It is 
easy then to cooperate with the Lord and the angels; to 
love and minister tenderly to the states of heavenly love and 
innocence which are being implanted and stored up as 
remains; to bring our little one to baptism as an acknowl- 
edgment of the Lord engaged in this blessed work with His 
angels, and of our duty to cooperate with Him in it. And 
we never doubt that He and the angels will do their part to 
fulfil all that the covenant of baptism means—for it should 
be regarded as a covenant with obligations for us; the only 
danger of failure is in the parents and in the church. 

The second period, that of childhood, follows, until about 
the age of fourteen. The angels of the wisdom_of the 
divine love are then engaged in implanting and storing up 
the remains which shall become the wisdom of neighborly 
love in the religion of the man; and the greatest help which 
we can render is in filling the child’s mind with the letter of 
the Lord’s Word—the receptacles needed and intended to 
receive such heavenly wisdom, for its own divine abode is in 
that letter. Because the child needs it for this purpose he 
is hungry for it—as he is hungry for the earthly food he 
needs in growth. He is easily interested in it when pre- 
sented in simplicity, and can receive it in abundance. All 
the stories of the Old Testament and the New should be 
taught before the child is fourteen years of age, and many 
golden texts committed to memory. As a memorial of this 
duty involved in the covenant of baptism, a copy of the 
Word is sometimes presented to the child at the commence- 
ment of this period. 

The third period, from about fourteen to twenty-one, is 
that of adolescence; when the angels of the natural heav- 
ens, the lowest, are implanting remains which are full of 
noble ideals of order and usefulness, of beauty and service, 
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and which should become in the religion of the man the 
power of obedience to the Ten Commandments as the 
Lord's, and an incentive to a genuine Christian life, filled 
with the fear of the Lord which is the beginning of wisdom. 
The Book of Worship is sometimes presented then as a 
memorial, that by the covenant of baptism this period is to 
be filled, as we have seen, with such useful activities as will 
lead to the Holy Supper, the signing and sealing of the free 
and rational choice of an active life with the Lord and the 
angels, through which the return shall be made to the heav- 
enly home in the religion of the man—so shall he become 
an angel. 

The Rev. J. J. Thornton of Glasgow, in his essay on the 
“ New-Church Teaching,” has laid aside all controversy and 
has given as much teaching as was possible on the subjects 
of heredity, angelic care, remains, degrees, the divine, the 
Word, the early part of the regenerative process, and the 
power of right ideas, making difficult and almost impossible 
reading for persons accustomed to essays with few ideas and 
much amplification; but the reader who goes through this 
essay a second time, as we have done, will find it full of 
helpful thought. 


H. Curnton Hay. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE BEARING OF INTELLECTUAL CULTURE UPON 
HIGH STANDARDS OF HONOR AND HONESTY. 


We have seldom met with a more clear-eyed as well as emphatic 
statement of the impotence of mere intellectual or esthetic culture 
to impart to its subjects a high standard of honor and honesty than 
the following, which recently appeared in the editorial] columns of 
The Cambridge Tribune under the title of, “Academic Thievery.”’ 
And it should be added that the weight and significance of the 
statement is enhanced by the fact of its being the utterance of a 
secular rather than a religious journal, and, further, of a journal 
which stands in close touch with one of the great universities of 
the country. As the editorial is brief and _— to the point, 
we quote it in full : — 


Recent losses by students from robbery at Radcliffe and Harvard suggest 
the thought that such losses in our higher institutions of learning throughout 
the country must aggregate a large amount. 

While the reason for such a state of affairs may not be easy of solution, 
it may easily be set down as an axiom that the development of the intellect 
carries with it no increase of moral perception. It has been remarked, also, 
as the verdict of history, that the love of the beautiful, a taste for music, art 
in its various forms, and a sublimated skil] in producing the artistic things 
under the sun, and even a devotional tendency, are all of them apart from a 
fixed standard of honor and honesty. | 

The National Educational Association, in what it calls a declaration of 
principles, errs on the same side. While stating “that the ultimate object of 
popular education is to teach the children how to live righteously, happily, and 
healthfully,” it goes on to prescribe as the means to this laudable end that 
“it is essential that every school inculcate the love of truth, justice, purity, 
and beauty through the study of biography, history, ethics, natural history, 
music, drawing, and manual arts.” These are glittering generalities with a 
vengeance, and they indicate that an amateur in such matters dictated these 
suggestions. 

A more virile recommendation would have been to teach the rising gener- 
ation that there are principles of honor and honesty that are the bed-rock of 
character, and that they are never for a moment to be ignored or lost sight 
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of in the conduct of life. The old-fashioned virtues seem to be falling into 
the background. Even the churches, in the competition for brilliant preaching, 
have hardly time to press home the simple truth, “ Thou shalt not steal,” and 
the sins of the decalogue form unpleasant topics with which to regale the ears 
of a modern congregation. Our public schools cannot do the joint work of 
the home, the church, and the school, to be sure, but they can go a long way 
towards impressing and insisting on the homely virtue of absolute honesty. 
One wonders what sort of homes and schools these robbers of students must 
have had, and whether they are the embryo embezzlers of the future on the 
grand scale that has so often made the public stand aghast. 

Let us hope that the future may witness a diminution of what now seems 
a growing evil. 


While the reference here is to direct violations of the command- 
ment, “ Thou shalt not steal,” it is wholly apposite to the subject 
in hand, to place beside this arraignment for thievery of persons 
seeking culture in our higher schools of learning, the frequent 
and very palpable absence of fixed standards of both honor and 
honesty in late athletic contests between representatives of some 
of the most prominent of such schools. In not a few of these 
contests, for the sake of winning a nominal victory, notoriously 
unfair methods have been adopted apparently without a scruple, 
and, it must be added, with a considerable measure of approval 
among college men. Other examples, of not less evident moral 
callousness, are of almost constant occurrence in connection with 
academic examinations. At these, what may be designated very 
properly as forged papers are passed in as genuine productions 
with seemingly small thought of the dishonesty of such practices. 
We need but to recall an experience of three or four years since 
where the papers of at least two-thirds of a large class of boys 
who came from a well-known New England preparatory school, 
seeking admission to Harvard, were ruled out because of “con- 
clusive evidence ”’ of dishonesty in their preparation. It is true 
that the report of this case occasioned wide comment, and it was 
generally regarded as exceptional. Still, a very significant fea- 
ture of the comment was the repeated condemnation of those 
who had charge of the examination because they did not keep 
closer watch upon the young men. So far as such condemnation 
would imply a very common lack of high principle among those 
pursuing courses of study at our various institutions of learning, 
rendering them, as a body, untrustworthy, it must be regarded as 
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the saddest and most disheartening aspect of the whole subject. 
And it most emphatically confirms the striking statement of the 
article which we have quoted, that “the development of the intel- 
lect carries with it no increase of moral perception.”’ 

And it necessarily follows that if the development of the intel- 
lect does not increase the moral perception, or, in other words, if 
it does not contribute to the establishment of a “fixed standard 
of honor and honesty,” then must it leave its subject in a worse 
condition than would have been realized without such develop- 
ment. For, with the absence of fixed principle, intellectual power 
-becomes but an efficient instrumentality of evil. The evil may be 
less gross in its manifestations, but immeasurably more insinua- 
ting and widespread in its influence. 

And now as to the remedy. It is simply this: Side by side 
with intellectual culture must go the insemination of genuine 
religious principle. We do not mean by this mere ethical train- 
ing. Such training is wholly ineffective in the inculcation of 
religious principle, because it leaves out the primary essential of 
such principle, which is the divine element. The practical recog- 
nition of God is the basal feature of genuine religion, and this 
involves looking above and away from anything that originates 
in self. Thus the commandments of the decalogue, which set 
before us the only possible means of entering into eternal, or 
deeply real life, are introduced by the statement, “God spake all 
these words.” In beginning the explanation of these precepts, 
Swedenborg says : — 

What nation in the whole earth does not know that it is evil to steal, to 
commit adultery, to commit murder, and to bear false witness? If the nations 
did not know these things, and by laws prohibit such evils, they would come 
to destruction. . . . One may, therefore, wonder why these laws, universally 
known on earth, were so miraculously promulgated by Jehovah Himself from 
Mount Sinai. But listen. They were thus miraculously promulgated that it 
might be known that these laws are not only civil and moral laws, but also 
spiritual laws, and that to act contrary to them is not only to do evil against 


a fellow citizen and against society, but is also to sin against God. There- 
fore by their promulgation from Mount Sinai by Jehovah, these were made 


laws of religion. 


Here the Divine Being is set before us as the source of all law 
and thence as the exemplar of all law. For what originates from 
Him must be that which rules within Him. The commandments 
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which He enjoins upon us are but the governing principles of 
His own existence. Religion simply places us in an attitude to 
reflect His life, to live from Him the very life He created us 
to live. As we are taught in the work on the “ Divine Provi- 
dence,” 20: — 


Looking to God in the life means nothing else than thinking this or that 
evil to be sin against Him, and ¢herefore not doing it. 


Hence it becomes plain that religious principle is the principle 
of feeling, thinking, and doing which brings us and keeps us in 
immediate touch with the Lord. 

And the honesty that results from the presence and activity 
of this principle is a very real possession. It is not the kind of 
honesty that is adopted as a necessity, or assumed as a policy, or 
practised as a mere habit, for all such honesty as this lies out- 
side of what constitutes the essential life. But the honesty that 
is with us as a religious principle has a place at the very heart of 
our living, and its presence there tends to make the life honest 
all through. 

And as the life then looks to the Lord and finds in Him the 
one source of all that is honest and honorable, it never can exult 
in its own security. The self-sufficient life cannot be really honest, 
for the reason that it leaves out Him who ever “ holdeth our soul 
in life and suffereth not our feet to be moved.” He who practi- 
cally recognizes this truth is very humble. He is trustful of the 
Lord, but always distrustful of himself. And so in the hour of 
temptation he is withheld from falling into the great dishonesties 
of which so many become guilty, simply because he permits him- 
self to be withheld. There is present with him the deep principle 
of honesty, which, leading him to realize his own weakness, places 
him in an attitude to receive strength from the one source of 
strength. 

The church exists from the Lord to inculcate those essential 
principles of honor and honesty that are well called in the article 
above quoted, “the bed-rock of character.’”’ Viewed as an end, 
this is her first, her legitimate, and, we may say, her single work; 
for it is a work that must enter into and inspire all that she does. 
It is a striking fact that when the Lord would forcibly and inclu- 
sively describe the work that He came into the world to do, and 
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to perpetuate through the church, He sets it over against the 
work of “the thief.”” He says: — 


The thief cometh not, but for to steal, and to kill, and to destroy; I am 
come that they might have life, and that they might have it more abundantly. 


Hence to promote this genuinely honest life is the one great 
mission of a true church. And it follows plainly that the intel- 
lectual culture that leaves out the primal source of honest life, or 
that ignores it as a practical factor in the establishment of a char- 
acter which will stand even the ordinary tests of genuine honesty, 
is itself devoid of thoroughly honest principle. What should we 
think of the completeness or profundity of any study of heat and 
light, which, while dealing with these elements as they are gen- 
erated by wood and coal and air and electricity, should fail to 
recognize the sun as their primary natural source! Not less lack- 
ing in real sincerity must we regard the culture that deals solely 
with the aspects of life that appeal to the senses and to the mere 
natural mind while leaving out those higher aspects of being, 
which, coming to us through divine revelation, appeal to the spiri- 
tual mind and lead us into the presence of Him who is the sun of 
that more interior but not less real world whence flows all the light 
and life of the universe. : 

Of the more specific methods, through which this deep and vital 
work is to be done, we cannot here speak in any detail. The wealth 
of spiritual truth, now revealed to the world through Swedenborg, 
and thoughtfully accepted by the New Church, certainly rests upon 
it the responsibility of doing all in its power to bring the light of 
these heaven-derived principles to bear upon every subject that 
enters into and makes a part of what is known as “intellectual 
culture.”” The divine providence is constantly indicating new 
opportunities for work of this kind, and these opportunities should 
be sought with open eyes and met with open hearts and hands. 
Nor would we fail to recognize the value and importance of the 
establishment and maintenance of distinctive New-Church schools, 
where intellectual and esthetic culture can go on side by side with 
free and untrammeled instruction in spiritual truth and can have 
the full benefit of the clear light that flows thence. | 

But before and above all these must stand the church, steadily 
proclaiming, unfolding, and inculcating the great principles of 
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honest living, and the home as the divinely provided adjunct 
and support of the church. It is wisely, although but incident- 
ally said, in the article we have cited, that “Our public schools 
cannot do the joint work of the home, the church, and the school.” 
But let the church and the home be united, let the uplifting influ- 
ence of the church be felt in the home, let its deep-reaching prin- 
ciples have sway there during the beautiful period when the home 
is all the world to the child, and there may be hope, amounting 
to little less than a certainty, of the later voluntary reception and 
realization of the life which will prove an honest life all through. 
But the united work of the church and the home is not to end 
here, nor is it likely so to do. It should and will go on giving 
form, direction, and strength to the deep and lasting impressions 
of those earlier years. There may arrive, indeed, a time when the 
youth will, to appearance, “gather all his goods together and take 
his journey into a far country.” But sooner or later he will come 
to himself. The truths instilled, the affections inspired through 
the united efforts of the church and the home, will make their 
presence and power felt as in the past. There will be an inward 
journeying back, and the experience in the “far country” will 
prove but a crucial one. It will end in a truer and fuller realiza- 
tion of the vital truth, that genuine honesty can have an abiding 
place only with him who humbly and practically looks to the Lord 


as the strength of his life. 
W. H. M. 


SWEDENBORG’S INFLUENCE UPON GOETHE. 


At the last meeting of the American Philosophical Association 
the Rev. Frank Sewall, D. D., read a paper on the above subject, 
and it has been printed in the Harvard Jilustrated Magazine. 
The meeting was held in the new Emerson Hall at Harvard Uni- 
versity, and was a part of the proceedings by which the hall was 
dedicated to the use of the philosophical faculty. 

After speaking of the enlarged interest among philosophers 
and scientists in Swedenborg’s earlier works, the essayist alluded 
to Emerson’s great interest in Swedenborg as “a colossal soul,” 
and then took up his theme. This had been so well covered in 
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the essay on “ Swedenborg in Goethe’s Faust” in our REVIEW 
for April, 1902, by the Rev. Emanuel F. Goerwitz, that Dr. Sewall, 
in a limited time, could add to it only one new evidence, namely, 
the testimony of Dr. Hans Schlieper, in his doctor’s thesis at the 
University of Berlin in 1901. Of this utterance the essayist 
said : — 


Dr. Schlieper has pointed out not only the resemblance between Goethe’s 
“Fragment on the Cranium” and Swedenborg’s “Economy of the Animal 
Kingdom,” but he traces a most striking parallelism running through chapters 
of the De Cultu and the Deutsche R@fass, line for line. The theme is that 
of the birth and growth of the hu mind in a pure world in which reigns a 
perfect unity and harmony betwefn spiritual] forces and intelligences, and the 
phenomena of nature. In time this pure development is invaded by certain 
rebelling forces of the self-assertion of nature, and of the reason of sense: 
these to subdue or to bring into final harmony with the perfect law of the 
eternal Good is the life-problem. A single quotation from the many parallels 
drawn by Dr. Schlieper will have to suffice. 

Swedenborg’s De Cultu, 73: “He (the enemy) creates queens and calls 
them Aganippides, from that fountain which the hoof of his victorious horse 
has burst open; and thus he inflames all with new desires and blinds all by 
his snares and enchantments.”’ 

Goethe: Der Deutsche Parnass, 171-176: “Do ye water here Silenus’ 
horrid beast? There the Aganippides are fouling it with their rough thick 
lips ; there is stamping with clumsy feet until the muddy waters flow!” 

The unity of the type through nature’s development, the presence of the 
infinite in the leasts as well as in the greatests, the presence of all natural 
and spiritual potentiality in the first “point” or atom of a created world — 
these are the points of contact between Goethe and Swedenborg, traced by 
Dr. Schlieper through not only this poem but through Goethe’s whole system 
of natural science. Says Dr. Schlieper: “Swedenborg proceeds from this 
thought, which also underlies Goethe’s view: From every face looks forth 
the spirit; nature has translated herself into a bodily shape and character, for 
bodies present their souls under a certain type. Life in union with nature, 
brings forth the cause, and the cause in which both nature and life live, begets 
the work which is the complex and the copy of the Nature” (p. 39). This is 
a rather poor setting of Swedenborg’s doctrine of the discrete degrees of 
End, Cause, and Effect, embodied respectively in God, Spirit, and Nature, 
and equally in the human trine of will, intellect, and work, but it serves to 
indicate how profoundly the structure of Goethe’s world-view was governed 
by Swedenborg’s generalizations. 

The familiarity of Goethe with Swedenborg’s De Cu/tu is also unmistakably 
manifest from the following passage from Wilhelm Meister: Boston ed. p. 
318: “The friend was acquainted with my habit of looking on my body as an 
outward object: he carried forward my attention from the human body to the 
kindred objects of creation: Ae /ed me up and down as in the Paradise of the 
first man.” 
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That these glimpses of the spirit-world Goethe obtained not through Para- 
celsus or Pico di Mirandola, as Bayard Taylor and others have assumed, but 
directly from Swedenborg and through intimate acquaintance, is evident from 
passages like these in Goethe’s letters. To Charlotte von Stein he writes, 
October, 1781: “Through Grimm’s eyes will I, like one of Swedenborg’s 
spirits, behold a vast stretch of country.” To Frau Rath about the same 
date: “If one will, like the spirits of Swedenborg, see through other eyes, 
then one had better choose the eyes of children.” To Lavater, Nov. 14,1781: 
“Tam more inclined than ever to believe in a world outside of this visible 
one, and I have sufficient power of life and poetry to feel my own limited self 
broadened into a Swedenborgian spirit-universe.” 


One other evidence of the influence of Swedenborg upon 
Goethe is pointed out, namely, that Faust, after exhausting sel- 
fish pleasures, was made to find peace at last in an act of service, 
when he turned to reclaiming waste lands and providing happy 
homes upon them. 

The valuable essay closes with the words : — 


Says Max Morris in concluding his essay on Swedenborg in Faust: “ The 
Swedish seer has secured a kind of immortality through two Germans. He 
whom Kant has made worthy of a humorous discussion, and whose thought 
has become a part of Faust, he lives for that period of time which we in 
mortal fashion name eternity!” 

It would not be an unprecedented turning of the scales in historical values 
if it should prove that that alone shall live in both these Germans, to even an 
earthly age, which in substance was divined from that Wéeitanschauung 
obtained by them through the Swedish Seer. 

a. F. W. 


UNITY OF THE DENOMINATIONS. 


EACH year gives indications of progress towards Christian unity, 
especially among the so-called Evangelical Churches. In the 
Autumn, the meetings of the Federation of Churches called atten- 
tion to this growing desire, and, at the same time, stimulated it. 
Now we learn of a convention of nearly two hundred commis- 
sioners at Dayton, Ohio, for the purpose of effecting the corpo- 
rate union of three denominations into a single organization. 
There were 100 Congregational commissioners, 50 from the 
United Brethren, and over 40 from the Methodist Protestant 
Church. The /ndependent reports the result as follows :— 
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Of these three bodies the Congregationalists have over 650,000 communi- 
cants; the United Brethren 260,000; and the Methodist Protestants 200,cco. 
On coming together the Methodist Protestants, through President Lewis, of 
Maryland, announced that they were ready to discuss nothing short of abso- 
lute consolidation. This was willingly assented to by the other two delega- 
tions, and committees of twenty-one from each body were chosen to formu- 
late a plan of union. These were then divided into three sub-committees of 
seven each from each body, one on faith, one on polity, and another on vested 
interests —that is, mission boards, educational institutions, and publishing 
houses. Long and busy sessions were held, characterized by a most kindly 
spirit and a readiness to yield unessential things, until an agreement was made, 
which was approved, first by the full committee of sixty-three; then by the 
three denominational delegations voting separately; and then by the entire 
body. These conclusions were reached almost unanimously. 


Commenting upon this editorially, the /ndependent says : — 


This union will be momentous. It will be historic. It will open the way 
for other unions. There are a dozen smaller denominations that might well © 
follow in the same union. There is no valid reason for their separation. 


When we read in the respective organs of these denominations, 
of the hopes that under the guidance of the Holy Spirit they may 
be “so love-inspired and so broad of mind and possessed of such 
catholicity of feeling and sentiment,” as to formulate a basis upon 
which the three denominations can gladly stand in loving worship 
and work, we are led to believe that nothing but the second coming 
of the Lord could have brought about such a state. For we recall 
many statements in the Writings of the New Church to the effect 
that the church would be as the Lord’s kingdom in the heavens if 
all had charity. For then all could unite in the one essential of 
love to the Lord and the neighbor, in which case all heresies would 
be dissipated, and out of many there would be formed one church, 
however doctrines and rituals might differ. It is beautifully pre- 
sented in the “ Heavenly Arcana” as follows : — 


Supposing this to be the case, all would be governed as one man by the 
Lord, for all would be as members and organs of one body, which, although 
not of similar forms, nor of similar functions, have nevertheless relation to 
one heart, on which they all and each depend in their respective forms, which 
are everywhere various; then every one would say of another, in whatever 
doctrine, and in whatever external worship he might be, this is my brother, I 
see that he worships the Lord, and that he is a good man. (2385.) 


That the time may be hastened when this heavenly ideal shall 
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be realized, we all devoutly wish. There does seem to be already 
a general tendency, in and out of the denominations, to emphasize 
the importance of love to God and men, and whether by that or 
not, the heresies of the past are being dissipated quite rapidly. 
The good works which are beginning to abound, under such con- 
ditions and in the increasing light of the Lord’s second coming, 
must be favorable to the derivation of true doctrinals, instead of 
false, from the one essential principle of love to the Lord and the 
neighbor as taught in the letter of the Word (Arcana Ccelestia, 
3445). Then, since doctrinals do not make the church, but charity 
(Zbid., 809), we may expect an increasing spirit of unity in the midst 
of an increasing variety of thought and of rituals. But there need 
not follow the corporate union of many denominations; indeed, if 
the church on earth is to resemble the Lord’s kingdom in heaven, 
there may be an increase in the number of friendly denominations, 
as well as of the societies and individuals composing them, which 
will only add to their perfection in the varieties of their usefulness. 

This may not bring immediately large accessions to the societies 
of receivers of the distinctive teachings of the New Jerusalem ; 
indeed, it may have the opposite effect, for it may meet the needs 
of large numbers on lower planes, with general truths from the 
letter of the Word better accommodated to the earthly conditions 
of their lives. It may be better, for instance, for multitudes, for 
many years to come, to worship the Lord Jesus as the Son of the 
living God and to learn to follow in His earthly footsteps by keep- 
ing the Ten Commandments with His help, and to observe the 
Two Great Commandments of love to God and men as the essen- 
tials of His religion, acknowledging that in some mysterious way 
He and the Father are one, and that He is therefore divine, with- 
out being instructed in the deeper truths of His holy Word and 
of His divine-human presence and power. Of such Swedenborg 
writes as follows : — 

They who are truly men of the church, that is, who are in love to the 
Lord and charity towards the neighbor, know and acknowledge the Trinity, 
yet still humble themselves before the Lord, and adore Him alone, because 
they know that there is no approach to the Divine itself which is called “the 


Father” except through “the Son,” and that all the Holy which is of the 
Holy Spirit proceeds from Him. (/did., 2329.) 


Nevertheless, societies of those who are instructed in the heav- 
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enly doctrines of the New Jerusalem, and who worship the Lord in 
His second coming, revealed in His glorified divine-human as the 
only God of heaven and earth, are, and always will be, needed as 
centres of spiritual illumination, as points of connection, so to 
speak, between the church in heaven and that on earth — as lights 
set on a hill to shine out to the circumferences. Otherwise the 
New Christian Church would lack the truths which must distin- 
guish it from that of the past and mark the progress of a new dis- 


_ pensation; and the new heavens would lack the basis of divine 


truth, drawn from the letter of the Word and unfolded in applica- 
tion to earthly life, which is necessary as a foundation for heav- 
enly progress. ‘The New Jerusalem prophesied of the Lord’s sec- 
ond coming could not be progressively formed in the heavens to 
descend into the earth without this basis of thought and affection 
in the minds of some men cooperating with the angels. For while 
it is true that charity makes the church, and faith without charity 
amounts to nothing, it is also true that charity depends upon deeper 
and deeper revelations of truth for its development and progress. 
In this sense the quality of a church depends upon its understand- 
ing of the Word and its true knowledge of the Lord and His king- 
dom. To make progress in the love of the Lord and the neigh- 
bor, the Lord and the neighbor must be better and better known 
and served. Hence, there must be somewhere in the church uni- 
versal societies who receive the heavenly doctrines of the New 
Jerusalem into their understanding and into their lives. They 
are needed for the life of the church at large, as the heart. and 
the lungs are needed for the life of a man..¢ Of this we read as 
follows : — 


As from these two fountains of life in the human body all the rest of the 
members and viscera subsist and live, so also all those in the world with whom 
there is what is religious, and who worship one God, and live well . . . subsist 
and live from the conjunction of the Lord and Heaven with the Church by 
means of the Word. For the Word in the Church, although it is with com- 
paratively few, is life to all the rest from the Lord through Heaven. (Sacred 
Scriptures, 105.) 


H. C. H. 
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PRAYERS “FOR CHRIST’S SAKE.” 


THE older rituals make frequent use of the expression, “for 
Christ’s sake,” at the end of prayers. Thus the Common Prayer 
of the Church of England and Protestant Episcopal Church in 
this country has such petitions as : — 

Grant this, O Lord, for the honor of our Advocate and Mediator, Jesus 
Christ. 

And this we beg for Jesus Christ’s sake. 

Through the merits of Jesus Christ our Saviour. 

For the love of thy only Son, our Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

For the sake and merits of thy dear Son, our blessed Saviour and 


Redeemer. 
Grant this, O Father, for Jesus Christ’s sake, our only Mediator and Advo- 


cate. 


Probably the majority of those clergymen who do not read but 
compose their public prayers, generally conclude their petitions 
with the simple phrase, “for Christ’s sake,’”’ or some expanded 
form of it. 

But this is wrong, and for two reasons: first because it perverts 
the phrase en Christo by the wholly false translation, “for Christ’s 
sake,” when it means simply “in Christ”; and secondly, because 
it brings before the mind two Divine Beings, both objects of 
worship, but one conceived of as interceding with the other for 
mankind. A hundred and forty years ago Swedenborg con- 
demned the practice of praying to the Father for the sake of the 
Son, as in “ Apocalypse Revealed,” 294 and 618; but the prac- 
tice has gone on until now, when the propriety of its usage is 
questioned fearlessly by the Sunday-school Times, a paper of very 
extensive circulation. 

The editor says in a recent issue (Dec. 24, 1905):— 

It is so easy to get into the habit of using conventional phrases thought- 
lessly, that it sometimes startles one to be faced with the fact that such a 
phrase is wrongly used. It is not a new truth that the phrase “for Christ’s 


sake,” at the close of a prayer, is a mistaken, unscriptural, and meaningless 
form of words. That truth was pointed out years ago in these columns. 


But now, when he had said so once more, correspondents made 
objection. One wrote: — 


ts 
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Why do you say that the phrase, “for Christ’s sake,” is meaningless and 
unscriptural? If it is a mistaken phrase, it has been used for a great many 
years. Why has the mistake —if it is a mistake— been made by so many 
good and learned men? 


To this the editor replied that “Good and learned men, like the 
rest of mankind, are easily betrayed into misreading their Bible.” 
And then he had another correspondent who said : — 


I cannot quite conclude that the phrase is meaningless and unscriptural. 
In Epu. iv. 32, I find these words, “Even as God for Christ’s sake hath for- 
given you.” True, the American Revised Version has it, “‘ Even as God also 
in Christ forgave you.” Is there much difference in the meaning, whether we 
say in Christ, or dy, through, or for his sake? | 

Or take 1 JOHN ii. 12: “I write unto you little children, because your sins 
are forgiven you for his name’s sake.” Is it simply and alone for the name 
that God forgives us, or rather, is it not for what it implies: Christ himself in 
his atoning sacrifice for sin? 

I am of the opinion that it is a great privilege, not only to pray “in his 
name,” but that we may ask God for his mercy and blessing for the sake of 
the One whom God loves supremely, and who is our Advocate before the 
Father, and whose influence at the court of heaven is our assurancé of ac-. 
ceptance and salvation. 


Apparently a man of our faith noted with pleasure the stand 
taken by the editor, for he wrote : — 


You call the phrase, “for Christ’s sake,” mistaken, meaningless, and 
unscriptural. It is mistaken as used in prayer, for it is not used in any Bible 
prayer; but it is not meaningless, for it is used with the idea that Christ is an 
intercessor in prayer. This, however, is a mistaken idea, for he is a prayer- 
hearer, and having all fullness dwelling in him is able to supply all our need, 
as is said (1 JOHN v.14): “And this is the boldness which we have in him 
[the Son of God], that if we ask anything according to his will, he heareth 
us” (v.15); “And if we know that he heareth us, whatsoever we ask, we 


_ know that we have the petitions which we have asked of him.” , It is, then, 


unscriptural to use at the close of prayer either of the phrases yh quote, for 
no scripture prayer ends with either phrase. The address is always to Christ, 
“for his name’s sake,” as in Ps. xxiii. 3;.xxv. 11; xxxi. 3; lxxix. 9, and many 
other places. 


The editor then reviewed the discussion and declared his view 
more fully : — 


God and Christ are one. Therefore to ask God to do something “for 
Christ’s sake,” is to ask God to do, for the sake of One who is one with God, 
and who is God, something which God would not do for God’s own sake 
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alone. And that is a mistaken and meaningless way to make a prayer. It is 
unscriptural, for the phrase, “for Christ’s sake,” is not used with any prayer 
in the Bible. The true meaning of a passage (EPu. iv. 32), that seemed 
indirectly to justify that use has been brought out by the rendering of the 
Revision. Because God and Christ are one, neither acts “for the sake of” 
the other. To do so would imply that there was some difference between 
them: that what one would not do for himself he will do for the other. God 
does not forgive us “for Christ’s sake.” That would imply that God, who is 
love, is less ready to forgive us than is Christ. But God in Christ does for- 
give us. And God can forgive us only as we are in Christ; for Christ is life, 
and sin is death, and we who have sinned are dead beyond forgiveness unless 
we enter into the life which God in Christ freely offers. So God in Christ 
forgives us in Christ. 


And, after showing what it is to ask for help “in the name of” 
and not for the sake of the Christ, he went on to say : — 


We are forgiven, or saved from the death of sin, for the sake of — that is, 
on account of —the life, or the name, into which we have entered. Jehovah 
our shepherd guideth us “in the paths of righteousness for his name’s sake” 
in order to bring us into his own loving life. And we may pray with the 
Psalmist “ for thy name’s sake lead me and guide me”: because of thine own 
loving life, show me how to serve thee. To ask the Father to do anything 
for his name’s sake is to ask him to do it because of what he is; and God 
welcomes such prayer. 


He points out that the phrase “for Christ’s sake” is properly 
used as describing the motive by which we, not God, should 
act :— 


We have no such divine identity with Christ or with God as God and Christ 
have with each other. This fact accounts fora proper use of the phrase “for 
Christ’s sake,” both in and out of the Bible. We are to take pleasure in per- 
secutions for Christ’s sake, we are to be hated of all men for his name’s sake, 
we are to be willing to be delivered unto death for Jesus’ sake. In other 
words, we are to live and endure and work for Christ’s sake— that is, on 
Christ’s account, in order to serve him and forward his interests. Because 
of the eternal difference between God’s oneness with Christ and our relation 
to Christ, we must live for Christ’s sake, but God does not need to act, or to 
be asked to act, for the sake of one whose will and being are his own. 


All this is encouraging. The editor would perhaps be unable 
to explain his thought of the divine, but he is determined to 
clear it of a false and dualistic conception. In this he is on the 
side of the truth of the Word. 


T. F. W. 
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BIBLICAL AND DOCTRINAL STUDIES, 


EXPOSITION OF MATTHEW X. 1-22. 


Tuts chapter deals with a single complete theme, the Lord’s 
commission to the Twelve. Following His expressed desire for 
more laborers in the harvest, Jesus prepares to send out His own 
disciples. He equips them with power over unclean spirits, and 
over all manner of disease. He limits their field of labor to “the 
lost sheep of the house ef Israel.” Their work is to preach the 
imminence of the kingdgm of heaven, and to heal; making no 
provision in advance for\ their wants, nor receiving recompense 
other than what came in \response to their labors. They are to 
seek out the “worthy,” ag the special object of their ministra- 
tions, encouraging and bode them, and failing not to 
admonish and rebuke such as would not receive them. The 
disciples are not to forget the beneficent character of their mis- 
sion, yet to be alive to the fact that they go among enemies as 
cruel as ravening wolves, necessitating great. prudence as well as 
gentleness. Persecutions, the Lord warns them, Will inevitably 
befall them in the midst of which they are to be patient; for 
they are such as He himself has endured, and are directed 
against them, mainly because they are His representatives, and 
from these persecutions they shall issue safely. No fear of 
physical injury shall be allowed to interfere with the earnest and 
faithful proclamation of their divine message ; for they are under 
the Lord’s protecting care, and He will not permit them to 
suffer any vital injury, and will crown their work with success. 
But this success will be gradual, it may even produce commo- 
tion and discord until such a time as men shall come to love 
it supremely. The disciples are to be representatives of the 
Lord, carrying His message, so that the reception or rejection 
of them is equivalent to the reception or rejection of the Lord. 
And they who heed the divine precepts which the disciples bring, 
and practise the life of righteousness, even though it lack the 
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spontaneity of love, shall be blessed according to the measure of 
their faithfulness. Such are the main historical features of the 
chapter. 

The spiritual sense involved in these things may be seen only 
through some knowledge of the representative character of the 
disciples. In general they symbolize the cardinal principles of a 
true spiritual manhood. Peter, who heads the list, is the recog- 
nition of truth; Andrew, his brother, is obedience to it. James 
represents the sense of delight in the reception of truth; John, 
his brother, the sense of delight in doing good. These four 
which precede the rest, and which were the first to be called, are 
the distinctly spiritual elements in human character, and are 
honored with the name of brothers. The rest were not brothers 
and represent capacities that in themselves are natural, yet serve 
the spirit of the Lord and thus derive added powers. Hence 
the subordinate place assigned to these in the Scripture. The 
precise characteristic for which each stands can hardly be given 
with certainty, yet the first four evidently have to do with the 
rational and intellectual powers, and the last four with things of 
worldly and self interest. Philip, whose name means a “lover 
of horses,”’ may represent the action of reason on spiritual things, 
or the philosophizing faculty, indicated by his wish to have the 
Father shown to him. Nathaniel or Bartholomew, who was 
found by the Lord under the fig tree, represents the wisdom of 
life resulting from the rational grasp of truth represented by 
Philip. ‘Thomas is the scientific spirit, desire for the support of 
natural fact and experience in the acceptance of truth. Matthew 
the tax-gatherer, represents the practical power of levying on the 
data and forces of the natural world which the scientific spirit 
acquires. Below the rational concerns are those of self and the 
world. James the son of Alpheus, may be the spirit of natural 
kindness, and Lebbzus, the corresponding life of philanthropy. 
Simon the Canaanite is the discernment of the ways for minister- 
ing to self, and Judas Iscariot, the last and lowest, the betrayer 
of the Lord, is the life of self-provision. The names of the dis- 
ciples are given by twos, because each couple represents the 
internal and external of the same principle. One is the inward 
intellectual aspect, the other is the outward practical aspect. 
The first is second in importance but first in time. In like man- 
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ner the whole list of names as well. as the trend of the entire 
chapter, is from inward to outward things, from the divine to the 
lowest natural in man’s nature. In other’ words, this chapter 
portrays the orderly descent of the Divine life down through the 
principles in the human mind already explained, and their opera- 
tion in man’s nature, the great work of regenerating man, and 
establishing the kingdom of heaven upon the lowest plane of his - 
natural mind. 

That the principles of life which the disciples represent are 
from the Infinite, or rather, are in conjunction with the infinite 
Source of all good, the Lord, and that they are for this reason 
possessed with power to reduce man’s disordered will and mind 
to genuine order and healthfulness, is taught by the Lord calling 
the disciples, enduing them with power over all human ills, and 
giving them a divine commission. ‘“ The lost sheep of the house 
of Israel” are the interior, positive, and confirmed evil states of 
heart acquired by the perversion and rejection of known truths ; 
and these can be removed only by the power of such interior 
principles as the disciples represent. The “Gentiles” and “Sa- 
maritans”’ typify states of well-disposed ignorance, which offer 
but little obstruction to the Lord’s spiritual work. The spirit 
which comes down from the Lord dwells in the virtues of obedi- 
ence and love and the rest, represented by the disciples, impart- 
ing heaven to men, even as the disciples were commissioned to 
preachgthe kingdom of heaven. In like manner they heal the 
sick thoughts, they arouse the lepers of profanation to a sense of 
their duty and obligation, they resurrect dormant affections, and 
free the human will from demoniac possession. And this is 
accomplished precisely in the degree that the spiritual principles 
are genuine and clear; “freely as ye have received so freely 
give.” 

That a spiritual character must not seek inspiration for its 
work from a stock of anticipated advantages accruing to itself, is 
meant by the command not to provide for the journey before- 
hand. Heaven does not consist in being led to do good by fore- 
tastes of spiritual pleasures (gold, silver, and brass), or of natural 
and intellectual power and advantage (scrip, coats, shoes, and 
staves), but in doing good, “hoping for nothing again.” Spiri- 
tual joys and mental equipment and worldly power should come 
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as a consequence of labor, and not as a prerequisite for under- 
taking the labor. Many a life is stultified by demanding its 
spiritual recompense in advance. Such must be assured before- 
hand that its work for the Lord is going to prove pleasant and 
remunerative to itself, instead of taking up the task because of 
the good it promises to others, accepting such personal profit as 
may chance to come. 

The worthy city and house to which the disciples were to con- 
fine their residence, and on which alone their peace was to be 
allowed to rest, are such doctrinal teachings and courses of life 
as agree with the cardinal principles of heaven, for which the 
disciples stand. To enter into a city is to adopt some doctrine, 
which should be done with an eye single to the good, “the 
worthy,” which it serves. And to persist in this doctrine until 
its use is realized, is meant by the command, “ And there abide 
till ye go hence.” To enter into a house is to love and adopt 
some course of life. This man is allowed to do, even to letting 
his heart rest with complacency and satisfaction therein, provided 
it is desired for the sake of its use; but if it does not serve the 
principles of heavenly wisdom, it is to be spurned and shunned, 
even to its complete rejection from the mind and conduct. For 
the states which spring from open hostility to the clearly recog- 
nized principles of truth and righteousness are more virulent than 
the merely hereditary vices and false persuasions of the nature. 

The principles of love, charity, and intelligence going forth 
from the Lord through the internal man are as sheep, and en- 
counter in the natural mind delights springing from the love of 
self, which, like wolves, tear and devour them. Hence the 
greatest prudence in the indulgence of the sensuous life is neces- 
sary, for this is the foundation of all; and coupled with it should 
be the constant delight in pure and gentle thoughts. 

There is especial danger to the spiritual life in worldly ambi- 
tions — “ Beware of men.” The principles on which worldly am- 
bitions act, and the ends which they worship, are the councils and 
synagogues to which the inward life will inevitably be delivered 
up. And not against minor ambitions will the heavenly princi- 
ples be required to bear witness, but against kings and governors, 
the ruling and controlling ambitions of the natural man. The 
soul should not be troubled at such times as to the means by 
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which deliverance is to be effected. It should wait patiently on 
the Lord, for He is doing the work of deliverance; and the most 
potent service man can render under such circumstances is to 
wait.on the Lord implicitly in patience and self-control ; for it is 
not we that speak, that is, the thoughts and influences originating 
in us that saves, but the spirit of the heavenly Father speaking 
in us, that is, the inward promptings and suggestions coming to 
us from the Lord. These are the testimonies that are to vindicate 
the cause of the spiritual man when tried for his life at the bar 
of selfish and worldly ambitions; and they are most numerous 
and convincing when the soul ceases its inward struggle and | 
waits for the Father to speak the word of peace and deliverance. 

The discordant state of the mind, in which right and wrong 
struggle for the supremacy of man, is set forth in the disruptions 
of the family. There is eternal hostility between the aspirations 
begotten in the soul by the heavenly Father, and those born of 
self; and the latter seek to put the former to death, hating with 
cruel hatred the principles of heavenly wisdom. But in such a 
case there is the divine assurance that these conflicts which 
sweep over the regenerating soul will come to an end sooner or 
later, provided one remains steadfast in the pursuit and practice 
of good. When the allurement of evil is extinguished, and thus 
its power broken, the time of the end is come, and the soul rests 
in undisturbed reception of the Lord’s wisdom and goodness, 


which is its salvation. 
HERBERT C. SMALL. 


THE TRANSLATION OF PROPRIUM. 


_ Iw the January number of Tue Review, S. M. W. cites, “ When 
he speaketh a lie he speaketh of his own,’ as a case in which “ of 
his own (¢x proprits)” “is used in precisely the sense in which 
Swedenborg uses the term throughout his writings.” Undoubt- 
edly ex propriis, which is taken from Schmidius and also from 
Swedenborg’s quotations of the passage, is a correct rendering of 
the Greek é& ré» isi, and is also correctly rendered in English 
“of his own.” But the plural form in both Greek and Latin 
shows the word to be used as an adjective, the sense being, “ of 
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his own [things],” or better, “of what is his own.” In precisely 
this sense Swedenborg often uses the word froprius-a-um as an 
adjective, and all his translators render it by the English “own.” 
The difficulty lies not here, but where Swedenborg uses proprium 
as a substantive. 

Proprium as an adjective describes what one possesses as his 
own. /roprium as a substantive means the fact or manner, real 
or apparent, of possessing. With the Lord alone is this fro- 
prium real (Arcana Ccelestia, 149). With man it is a permitted 
appearance, which, when adopted and used as real, is lifeless and 
evil, having self for its origin and end. This natural human /ro- 
prium, inherited from the mother, is what with our Lord was 
tempted by the devil to assert itself and to claim and use the 
whole world for its own. In resisting the temptation by the 
Divine power, this merely human froprium was set aside and a 
Divine-human /roprium was received in its place, within which is 
the living sense that all is God’s and nothing man’s own. In 
like manner it is now given angels to put off their natural human 
proprium or sense of ownership, and to receive in its place a 
heavenly proprium, within which is a joyful perception of the real 
Divine ownership of all that is given, to seem and to be used as 
their own. It is this idea, involving the sense and exercise of 
ownership of all one has and is, that is contained in Sweden- 
borg’s substantive proprium — new and fundamental in his phi- 
losophy for the New Church and without any recognized English 
term. We can render it approximately in certain cases, with 
special application, by “self, selfhood, ownhood, ownership,” or 
other idiomatic term. But for its full significance we find at 
present no other resource than to adopt our author’s Latin 
word, which soon becomes familiar and significant to us as no 
otherwise used English word can be. 


B. W. 
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NEW LATIN EDITION OF VERA CHRISTIANA 
RELIGIO. 


It is a long time since the American Swedenborg Printing and 
Publishing Society issued the last volume of its new Latin edition 
— De Amore Conjugiali, in 1889, and as the editor, Rev. Samuel 
H. Worcester, died in 1891, it may have been supposed that 
nothing of his work remained unpublished. But he was a very 
diligent worker and was always far ahead of his publishers. He 
had completed Vera Christiana Religio before he passed on, and 
is believed to have done some work on the “Arcana.” It is 
refreshing to see this beautiful edition continued, and the two 
volumes before us make the finest appearance of all. 

As Dr. J. F. I. Tafel had brought out an edition with critical 
notes in 1857-8, his careful editing must be heeded in preparing 
this third edition. Mr. Worcester had also a copy of the original 
edition containing many marginal emendations, which he believed 
to be by Swedenborg’s own hand. We have given our reasons 
for thinking that this was not the case, but the notes were neatly 
made and always appear necessary to correct the errors of the 
first edition. We have testimony as to the great labor with 
which the author rewrote his work and saw it through the press 
at Amsterdam, and it would appear that many typographical 
errors were quickly found, for the first edition has a list of them 
and says that there are other minor ones. The first edition was 
not as well made mechanically as Swedenborg’s other works, and 
therefore, a later edition must be prepared with extreme care. 
That the editor of this third edition was capable of this care is 
indisputable, and he has given us what may be called a final 
edition. 

It is interesting to note that his prefatory words are given the 
same date, November, 1889, which was attached to De Amore 
Conjugiali, but as he did not see V. C. &. through the press we 
wonder if the preface was written and dated by him. It may 
have been transferred with slight change from the previous 
work, and could never have been written by him with the error 
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of nulla indicio, which confronts us here. Again at the head of 
the index, which follows at once, we find in large type i forma 
universalia ef singularia, which is a mistake which cannot be 
chargeable to him, for he was minutely correct. These words 
are rightly given in paragraph first and always afterwards, and 
no doubt all this was his own work, except the title. 

One other change from the first edition, which is not men- 
tioned in his critical notes, is the insertion before the appendix 
of the title Coronis. Swedenborg in his index called it the Adai- 
tamentum. Tafel preserved this term. Some one has apparently 
put in the title Coronis hastily, not considering that that title 
covers a separate work. Swedenborg does say in No. 795 that 
at the close of the work he will treat in a coronis of the subjects 
named in this appendix, but he did not use the title in his own 
edition, and, therefore, we should prefer not to see it inserted. 

As to the changes made by Messrs. Tafel and Worcester we 
find them generally acceptable, but are surprised to see in Index 
p. xxiv., the change of frosperitatem to progeniem. This seems 
to be required by the sense, but did not Swedenborg write 
posteritatem, so that an error of only two letters needed to be 
corrected ? 

There are some errors in the critical notes themselves, due to 
their being printed without the editor’s oversight. Mundam, 
Pp. 93, should be mundani. Du Comge, p. 591, should be Du 
Cange. These are small matters, but they would have troubled 
the editor greatly. 

This magnificent edition now includes nearly all the works of 
Swedenborg. One volume will be needed to contain Summaria 
Expositio, De Commercio Anime et Corporis, and other brief 
treatises; and then there is the great task of reproducing the 
“ Arcana,” now virtually not to be obtained in both the original 
and the Tafel editions. We hope that this work will proceed 
and reach its perfect consummation. But there must be no 
falling away from S. H. Worcester’s standard of editorial care. 


T. F. W. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF DivINE THINGsS.* 


In his introductory word, the author of this volume, who is 
becoming well and favorably known to us, modestly explains how 
he was led to attempt the writing of so comprehensive a treatise. 
Recalling the friendly suggestion that came to him not many 
years since that he should “study most seriously the philosophy 
of Emanuel Swedenborg as the only system that would solve 
for him the many complex problems of life,”’ and speaking of the 
satisfaction it would have:afforded him when he resolved to 
accept the advice, “if a little manual .. . written in simple, 
modern style, had then been extant to give him a bird’s-eye view 
of this wonderful philosophic conception,” he goes on to say, 
referring to himself in the third person : — 

After much hesitancy he has presumed to write himself the kind of manual 
which would have been of great assistance to him some twelve years ago, with 
the earnest hope that it will be useful and helpful to those who have seriously 
at heart to study this philosophy. 


The treatise itself we have read with care and with growing 
interest. It is given the form of a series of “ Letters,’”’ addressed 
to an inquiring friend, and in this respect, as well as in its gen- 
eral style, quite distinctly reminds us of the valued “Letters to a 
Man of the World,” published something more than sixty years 
ago by M. Lé Boys des Guays, in a French periodical edited by 
him, and afterward translated into English and given a wide cir- 
culation in book form in this country and Great Britain. While 
differing in many respects, and addressing an unlike state of 
mind, Dr. Fercken’s “Letters” impress us as well suited to 
take the place with the present generation, which the work of 
Le Boys des Guays long and ably filled in its day. 


* The Divine Philosophy. By G. J. FERCKEN, A.M., Ph. D. Author of 
“Even Thine Altars,” “Twelve Letters to My Son on the Bible.” Phila- 
delphia and London: The Nunc Licet Press. 1905. Price, $1.00. 
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The breadth and scope of his volume is at once indicated by 
its title, “The Divine Philosophy.” The letters which treat this 
general theme are twenty-six in number, each bearing a definite 
title, beginning with “God” and ending with “The Churches.” 
Such subjects are considered between as “ Esse-Existere,” ‘ De- 
grees,” “‘ Creation,” “ Origin of Evil,” “The Human Soul,” “The 
Brute Soul,” “ Providence,” “The Incarnation,” ‘ Maximus 
Homo,” “ Miracles,” “ Immortality.” 

Swedenborg is given his rightful place as a scientist and stu- 
dent, being spoken of as “the most learned man the world has 
ever produced,” but this does not prevent the distinct recognition 
in the work of his position as a revelator. In the opening letter 
the author incidentally speaks of the friend addressed, as going 
himself “to the source of this wonderful knowledge, which is not 
so much the product of genius as a revelation from God.” One 
or two extracts will show the author’s general style and his fresh 
and lucid presentation of familiar truths. This is from the letter 
on “ Correspondence ”’ : — 


The two worlds, the spiritual and the natural, are interrelated very much as 
are the soul and body of man. It follows that things spiritual and things 
natural make one by /nflux, and that there is Correspondence between them. 
An illustration will much better explain to you what is meant by these two 
words. 

You know, dear friend, that we have not at all times the same expression 
eon our faces. They vary according to our feelings, dispositions, states of 
mind, and affections. They are moulded, as it were, according to what is 
going on within us. They beam, pale, blush, or flush, as joy, fear, shame, or 
anger animate us. These variations of the face, which are natural effects, are 
correspondences of the affections, which are spiritual causes, and we say that 
the face itself is the correspondence of the interiors of the mind. But in order 
that these correspondences may be exhibited, the mind must needs act, and 
this action of the mind is the s#/fux of the spiritual into the natural. 


And this is taken from the chapter on “ Degrees ” : — 


All substances and forces have their origin in God, and flow forth from 
Him as their infinite fountain. Every substance that emanates from Him, in 
its descent, parts with some energy and activity; and this takes place not by 
continuous diminution as of light to shade, but discretely or separately, a new 
substance and force being thus produced entirely distinct from that which 
preceded. ... 

It follows from this law of discontinuity between the distinct degrees of the 
creation, that while God creates the universe of matter and being from Him 
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self, He does not become the universe. Nature is not God, though a con- 
stant emanation from Him. This must be our best refutation of Pantheism! 
The vast importance of this distinction of degrees will be at once perceived 
if we consider that the erroneous assumption that all beings and things have 
proceeded forth continuously, or by degrees of continuity, from the centre to 
the circumference of all creation — thus that the soul and the body, God and 
man, spirit and matter, are but various gradations, and that God is an all- 
extended substance, existing throughout space— has given birth, both in 
ancient and modern times, to every heterogeneous system of pantheism, mate- 
rialism, and secularism, which infidel philosophy and an erroneous theosophy 
have invented. For the speculations of Darwin, Huxley, and Spencer on 
progress in development are evidently framed upon the idea or thought of 
continuous degrees, and hence their specious errors, their fallacious reason- 
ings, their mistaken arrangements of facts, and their mischievous conclusions, 
tending’ to mere materialism and atheism, and of necessity terminating there. 


Upon two or three less vital points the author’s statements 
seem to be out of harmony with Swedenborg’s teachings, although 
it is but fair to say that the same misconceptions have had place 
in the early studies of others. Thus in the letter devoted to 
“The Human Soul,” it is said that the soul is identical with the 
spiritual body. And in connection with this it is remarked : — 


That the soul is a spiritual body, having the human form, may be scientific- 
ally proved by a not uncommon phenomenon which infallibly occurs to per- 
sons who have lost a limb by amputation, who still experience the sensation 
of its existence, attended with sharp pains located where the lost limb is no 
more. 


That there can be any natural sensing of the presence of the 
spiritual body fails to accord with what we are taught about the 
relations which hold between spirit and matter. Hence it seems 
but a rational conclusion that the sensation to which the author 
refers must find another explanation than that implied in the 
words we have quoted. 

The relations of the soul and the spiritual body are clearly set 
forth by Swedenborg in passages like these : — 


A man is a man.after death, as he wasa man in the world, with the only 
difference that he is then clothed with a spiritual body, and not with a natural 
one as before; and that the spiritual body appears before those who are spiri- 
tual a like thing as the natural body appears before those who are natural. 
(Continuation of Last Judgment, 3.) 

By the soul in the Word is meant the life of man, which is by no means 
given separate from a body, but in a body; for the body is the external form 
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of that life which is called the soul, effecting its decisions and behests in both 
worlds, not only in the natural in which men live, but also in the spiritual in 
which spirits and angels live. . . . By the soul that lives after death is to be 
understood his spirit, which is a man with both a soul and a body —a soul 
which rules over the body, and a body by which the soul gives effect to its 
will in whichever world it may be. (Apocalypse Explained, 75.) 

It is true that the spiritual body, unlike the natural body, per- 
fectly reflects the soul—the essential man. But this does not 
break down the distinction, so plainly shown to exist in the above 
extracts, between the soul and the body. The soul is in the 
spiritual body, but is not identical with it. 

To any who desire to pursue the subject further we would com- 
mend the reading of a series of luminous articles on “ The Spiri- 
tual Body,” written by that able and thorough student of New- 
Church doctrine, and early instructor in the Theological School, 
the Rev. T. B. Hayward, ‘and published during 1865-6 in Zhe 
New-Jerusalem Magazine (Vol. XXXVIIL., pp. 251, 381, 420). 

We refer to these minor defects in Dr. Fercken’s treatise, not 
to emphasize them, but simply in the interest of clear and correct 
thinking. We do not regard them as seriously detracting from 
the value of the book, viewed as a whole. In it the author seems 
to us to have done excellent work, and to have realized in a 
remarkable degree the end which he had before him in preparing 
it. 


ANOTHER VOLUME OF THE ROTCH EDITION OF THE ARCANA.* 


FOLLOWING in quick succession upon Volume XVI., which was 
noticed in the last issue of THE REVIEW, comes Volume XVII. of 
this new and choice edition of the “Arcana’”’—a work, which, 
we rejoice to say, is now likely to be better known among the 
great body of New-Church people than in the past, through the 
widespread adoption of the Convention’s Calendar of Daily Read- 
ings. The volume before us shows all the excellences of those 
which have preceded it, and its prompt appearance may be re- 
garded as a practical guarantee that the entire work is progres- 
sing toward completion as rapidly as is consistent with a mainte- 
nance of its high standards of quality. 


*7he Heavenly Arcana Disclosed, which are im the Sacred Scripture or Word 
of the Lord, here those which are in Exodus, ete. By EMANUEL SWEDEN- 
BORG. Rotch Edition, Volume XVII. Boston: Massachusetts New-Church 
Union. 1905. Price, $1.25. 
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STUDIES OF THE BOOK or Exopus.* 


In this comely and inviting volume we have a very practical 
exposition of the entire book of Exodus. It makes no attempt to 
be a critical and labored commentary for the use of the scholarly 
few. It rather addresses itself to the popular mind, and, while 
overlooking no literal points that will help to render the text more 
clear and serve to emphasize its use as the vehicle of deeper and 
personal spiritual lessons, the purpose of drawing out and apply- 
ing those lessons is always kept foremost. Hence the aptness of 
the author’s title, for it is with the “spiritual exodus” that he 
primarily deals. 

In a helpful introduction to the expository studies, Dr. Wright 
gives us a view of the spiritual significance of “the trinity of 
Bible lands” — Egypt, Assyria, and Palestine, or the land of 
Israel — which we have found of exceptional interest. From it 
we are glad to quote the following respecting Assyria : — 


With the mountains on the east and the desert on the west, Assyria had a 
more varied climate than Egypt, a greater variety of products, and rains which 
must be guarded against by better houses and clothing. It did not use bricks 
of mud, but made them of clay more skilfully. It had a greater variety of ani- 
mals, domestic and wild, and the Assyrians were hunters. They did not revere 
the Egyptian beetle crawling contentedly upon the ground in the sunshine, but 
the eagle was their chosen emblem. They did not worship the bull alone, but 
they gave him a man’s head, a lion’s feet, and eagle’s wings. The Assyrian 
was more ambitious and was prone to aggressiveness. 

Standing higher intellectually, the Assyrians were to the Egyptians what 
youth is to childhood. . . . They represent the rational in man, the inter- 
mediate plane between the natural (Egypt) and the spiritual (Israel). The 
rational develops in youth with the asking of many questions and the raising 
of many doubts. This again, like the first love of knowledge, is important to 
one’s development, but it may become a conceit of negation which arrests the 
mental growth and makes the infidel. Led on, however, to the right end it 
forms the connecting link between what is lower and what is higher than 
itself; it receives and transmits its blessing; and it flourishes with the growth 
of noble intelligence, which is more than mere knowledge, because it sees the 
reason for law. . . . The Egyptian motive is obedience, the Assyrian motive 
is intelligence, and so is seen in the Code of Hammurabi much clear, just 
reasoning, and it is known that the necessity of speaking the truth was a car- 
dinal tenet of Darius and Artaxerxes. 


* The Spiritual Exodus. By THEODORE F. WRIGHT, PH.D. Boston: Mas- 
sachusetts New-Church Union, 16 Arlington Street. 1905. Price, $1.00. 
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The expositions, which make the body of the work, are well 
arranged for reference, being divided into brief portions, each 
under a subject title, while the chapters and verses treated are 
indicated in marginal openings. As illustrating their character, 
we cite from what is said respecting Pharaoh’s reply to the divine 
command, Let my peoplejgo : — 


Ye shall no more give the peoplelstraw to make brick, as heretofore; let them 
go and gather straw for themselves, This meant a great increase of toil. The 
straw had been brought from the threshing-floors, so that it was readily mixed 
with the Nile mud to give more coherence to the bricks, which were about two 
feet square and a few inches thick. Of this better sort of bricks Pithom was 
built, and they still exist. The new order was that the people must go about 
and gather stubble out of the fields to use as straw. Moreover Pharaoh ex- 
pressly said, Zhe tale of bricks, which they did make heretofore, ye shall lay upon 
them ; ye shall not diminish aught thereof: for they be idle; therefore they ery, 
saying, Let us go and sacrifice to our God. Let heavier work be laid upon the 
men, that they may labour therein ; and let them not regard lying words. That 
is it. The words of God area lie. Life is not to be spiritual. There is no 
spirit. Life is only of the body. Godis onlyaforce. Therefore let me seize 
upon all things while they last and make them serve my lusts for gold and 
power; men, women, and children, what are they but mine to enjoy? and “after 
me, the deluge,” said Louis XV. So reasons in blind rage the natural man 
incensed at the voice of conscience. He will crucify the Saviour, and will 
stand by and rail on Him, mocking His prayerful hope. No straw for Israel 
means not the least help by the flesh to the spirit—no mercy, nopity. There 
is a worldliness which does not forget the poor and has some feeling for the 
innocent who will suffer rather than do wrong. But in this Egyptian hardness 
there is only hate and derision, as we read, “ Reproach hath broken my heart, 
and I am full of heaviness; and I looked for some to take pity, but there was 
none; and for comforters, but I found none.” 


A single criticism must be made of the author’s unguarded state- 
ment in his short preface to the volume, that Swedenborg’s “train- 
ing as a man of science qualified him to study rationally the sym- 
dolism of Holy Scripture, which Philo Judaeus, Origen, Boehme, 
and other good men had sought to explain, but without the neces- 
Sary scientific preparation, and therefore with a result which was 
as alchemy to chemistry or as astrology to astronomy.” Of course 
Dr. Wright does not mean to say— what the inferential “ there- 
fore’’ might seem to imply — that with the “necessary scientific 
preparation” Philo Judaeus and the others named could have done 
the work of Swedenborg, for no one would repel more quickly than 
the author of this work any suggestion that Swedenborg’s attain- 
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ments in science were his chief qualification for interpreting the 
spiritual meaning of the Word. It is indeed true that ‘ Sweden- 
borg’s training as a man of science qualified him to study ration- 
ally the symbolism of Holy Scripture.” This he plainly states in 
one of his letters to Dr. Oetinger, where, after showing the neces- 
sity that “the spiritual things which are being revealed at the pres- 
ent day, be taught and understood naturally and rationally,” he 
goes on to remark : — 

For this reason I was introduced by the Lord first into the natural sciences, 
and thus prepared; and, indeed, from the year 1710 to 1744, when heaven was 
opened to me. 


But the immeasurably more vital features of his preparation 
had already been set forth in a previous letter in these striking 
words : — 


Who can help seeing that by the New Jerusalem is understood a New 
Church, and that its doctrines can be discovered only by the Lord alone, be- 
cause they are described there by mere typical things, ¢. ¢. by correspondences ; 
and, likewise, that these can be published to the world only by means of some 
one to whom a revelation has been granted? I can solemnly bear witness that 
the Lord Himself has appeared to me, and that He has sent me to do that 
which I am doing now, and that for this purpose He has opened the interiors 
of my mind, which are those of my spirit, so that I may see those things which 
are in the spiritual world, and hear those who are there. 


The failure to include the truth involved in these familiar state- 
ments, when speaking of Swedenborg’s qualifications to interpret 
the spiritual meaning of the Word, is an omission that is likely to 
be somewhat misleading, and which we trust will be supplied in 
a future edition of the book. 


A VoLuME or New-CuurcH PoetTry.* . 


WE have here a book of genuine poetry. It has both the spirit 
and the form that betoken the presence of the true poet. Dedi- 
cated “To My Friends,” its simple but striking “‘ Foreword”’ is: 


A woman’s thoughts that haunt the upper air, 
What time she doth her daily tasks fulfil 
With careful foresight, moulding to her will 

Her little world, that would be meagre, bare 

But for the poet-lore enshrinéd there. 


* Other-World Idylis. Poems and Sonnets by C. E. Rows. 1 Bloomsbury 
Street, London: James Speirs. 1905. Price, $1.50. 
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The “ Other-World Idylls,” which give to the volume its title, 
make about one-fourth of its contents. They are beautiful epics 
of the other life, clearly showing that the author has firmly 
grasped and faithfully assimilated the teachings of the New 
Church, and that in the thought of one who has the poetic 
instinct these teachings lend themselves most happily to poet- 
ical expression. 

The same is only less palpably true of the shorter poems and 
sonnets. The New-Church thought is always present imparting 
life and beauty to the poetic conception. We wish we might 
quote from the “ Idylls,” but they must be read in their entirety 
to be appreciated. The following, however, may give an idea of 
the worth of this volume, which, we trust, will have the wide cir- 
culation and reading that it deserves : — 


HOLINESS. 


A little child 
That knoweth nought although the world be fair, 
Though love and life are round it everywhere, 
Yet knowing nought, unknowing hath no care; 
Each tender, slowly waking sense, 
Infilled with helpless innocence; 
The Lord doth bless 
With holiness, 


A Newton wise, 
Who on the shores of science stooping low, 
Takes thence a pebble tossed by ocean’s flow; 
And reverent cries, “ Knowing so much, I know 
My knowledge finite as the sea 
Of Time to vast Eternity ;”"— 
The Lord will bless 
With holiness. 


A seraph strong 
Enfolded in the glow of Love Divine 
Bathed through and through with light from Wisdom’s shrine; 
Star-radiant, sun-refulgent, sings: “ Not mine 
Are thought, word, deed; Thy mercy, Lord, 
Holds me from sin; Thy Name adored 
Hath power to bless 
With holiness!” 
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INVOCATION 


Come baby year and bring to me 

The innocence of infancy; 

The happy dreams that used to lie 

So far from earth, so near the sky: 
Come baby year! 


Come striving year and bring to me 

The daily labour steadfastly ; 

The sowing time of hopes and fears, 

The aftermath of joy and tears: 
Come striving year! 


Come waning year and bring to me 
Old age’s calm philosophy ; 
The trust that evermore can see 
The dawn of immortality: 

Come waning year ! 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 


BORN JAN. 29, 1688. 


Room in the foremost rank for him, the sage, 
Stupendous seer! Herald of holiest light, 
Whom long dark years have hid in noisome night 

Of scorn and bigotry! The sacred page, 

Lapsed in men’s minds to myth of by-gone age, 
Has lost its message in their clouded sight, 
Though, where its inner meaning lustres bright 

It saves the simple. Science, sceptics, wage 

Fierce war with Revelation, and profane 

The holy place. By falsehood once again 
The Word is crucified; its garments rent ; 
Gross darkness clouds the heavenly firmament. 

To meet the need, foreseeing all the pain, 

His servant, Swedenborg, Jehovah sent. 


Tue LiprRary ARCANA, VOLUME III.* 


WitH highly commendable promptness, this edition is reaching 
the public, and its external excellences are still a fresh delight. 
Mr. Potts as a reviser steadily pursues his way, seeking to be faith- 


*Arcana Celestia: Library Edition. Thoroughly revised and edited by the 
REV. JOHN FAULKNER Potts, B.A. New York: American Swedenborg 
Printing and Publishing Society. 1906. 
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ful to the original, yet keeping free in a good measure from those 
neologisms which have spoiled the editions of the past. A few 
objectionable words linger, like explication, insinuate, impletion, 
educatresses, affection of the good, concupiscences, injuring the 
general intelligibility, but they are few and far between. He goes 
back to £sse instead of translating it. He inserts some Latin 
words in parentheses unnecessarily, but not so much as at first. 
He still has unfortunate footnotes, and often credits them to 
another edition, as if he did not go into the matter thoroughly. 
Slight criticisms of Swedenborg’s accuracy of quotation or of his 
Latinity can do no one any good in a translation of this kind. 

Lest we should seem too sensitive as to derogatory notes, an 
instance may be taken from No. 2722, where Isa. lvii. 5-7 is 
quoted, with the words, “ thither went thou up to offer sacrifice.” 
The footnote is, “/d: obtulisti, but eo ascendisti, Apocalypse Ex- 
plained, 405 [Rotch Edition].” Here the impression is given that 
one reading is to be corrected by the other. Therefore, the reading 
in the text is set aside and that of “Apocalypse Explained,” 405, 
is substituted. But both are perfectly correct renderings of the 
Hebrew, and the text should have been rendered as it stood, and 
the misleading footnote should not appear. Again, Isa. xvi. 3 is 
quoted, “‘ make thy shadow as the night,” and the footnote says, 
“Totam ; but sicut noctem n. 9642 |Rotch ed.|.” Here again the 
translator has not rendered the text, but has substituted another 
reading, and has indicated by his note that he regards the read- 
ing in the text as incorrect; but the text is a correct translation 
of the Hebrew, and both readings are admissible, and the foot- 
note is wholly improper. 

These are serious blemishes upon an otherwise admirable work, 
which in general is unexceptionable. 


TRUE CHRISTIANITY.* 


THE secondary title of this volume is, “The Cross instead of 
the Crucifix,’ and this describes the line of thought all through. 
It is an effort to restore the truth in regard to the Lord’s work on 
earth, which the church has perverted by the doctrine of the cru- 


*7he True Christian. By Dipymus. London: James Speirs. 1905. 215 pp. 
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cifix or atonement by vicarious suffering to appease the wrath of 
the Father. The writer, who remains unknown, incidentally re- 
bukes Romanism, ritualism, sacredotal celibacy, intemperance, 
and other evils, but his main purpose is to explain the redemption 
as love overcoming hate, as God in the “sin-prone’’ humanity 
conquering the foes of man. It is not strange, therefore, that a 
few subjects, Eden, the Prodigal Son, and the Word to be under- 
stood in its letter by means of the spiritual sense, frequently occur. 
If the book lacks a certain sequence, it is always emphatic and 
interesting. Some of the subjects are: “A True Christian,” 
Swedenborg’s Insight into Parable,” Self-Centred Self-Love 
a Curse,” “‘ The Light of Inspiration,” “ The Death of the Lord’s 
Marian Humanity and the Resurrection of His Glorified Hu- 
manity,”’ “‘ Failures of the Ecclesiastical Spiritual Therapeutics,” 
“ The Second Coming of the Lord.” 

The writer does not spare existing conditions : — 

It is the consummation of the age. Where is practised Christianity to be 
found in Europe? A question with which the Japanese have posed the mis- 
sionaries, and might well pose all Christendom, beginning with holy, orthodox 
Russia, ending with the drink curses of Britain, and Britain’s decreasing birth- 
rate. It is indeed hard, very hard, to find Christianity in microscopic minority ; 


in anything like majority, it is unknown tohumanity. And of practised Chris- 
tianity there is no European model worthy of Japanese copy. 


The writer’s incisiveness leads him to sharpen his style, and he 
indulges much in sentences without predicates —a serious fault 
causing weakness“vhen he would be strong. Thus, “A blessed 
Advent,” “ Until the second coming of the Lord,” “‘ Who but the 
Christian,” stand as paragraphs. Sometimes, also, punctuation is 
neglected. Perhaps the writer is, as yet, not fully receptive of our 
faith, for he says, ‘‘ Few have taken as much [from the Word], and 
fewer have taken more than Emanuel Swedenborg;” but he is 
deeply in earnest, and his book, as the voice of a John the Bap- 
tist, may do much good and would do more, we think, if the writer 
had given his name to it. All that he says is foreign to the name, 
“* Didymus,” for to such the book is addressed by one who does 
not doubt. 
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FATHER TayLor, THE SAILOR PREACHER.* 


TuIs new and enlarged edition of a biography first published 
in 1871, under the title, “Incidents and Anecdotes of Rev. 
Edward T. Taylor, for over forty years pastor of the Seaman’s 
Bethel, Boston,” has been prepared and edited by Mr. Horace P. 
Chandler, Corresponding Secretary of the Society which pub- 
lishes it, in response to a demand for the original work which 
had been for some time out of print. While the new matter 
introduced fills but about seventy pages—the main portion of 
the book occupying nearly five hundred —its proportionate value 
entirely outmeasures its length. The original sketch of this 
remarkable man, who, wholly unlettered and with no other train- 
ing for his life-work than that afforded by his early sea-going 
experiences, came to be one of Boston’s most notable preachers, 
was, as its title implies, little else than a gathering, under vari- 
ous heads, of incidental reminiscences and floating anecdotes. 
Nothing seems to have been held back, and the value of this 
material was great as affording the means for judging of the man 
and his work. But the judgment was left with the reader, and 
with the average reader it would be likely to vary not a little as 
he went forward. 

In the essays which now preface the original sketch, however, 
the editor has brought together a series of appreciative tributes 
to Father Taylor, and of thoughtful estimates of his character 
and work from persons standing quite outside his own religious 
connections and whose perspective could not but differ materially 
from that of his immediate associates and fellow-workers. These 
present him as a man of phenomenal genius, unique in his gener- 
ation, possessing a wonderful power over men, the secret of 
which lay in his simplicity, his directness of speech, his complete 
unconventionality, and more than all the affectionate and over- 
whelming earnestness that pervaded his every word and move- 
ment. And in doing this they happily complement the faithful 
work of the previous biographers. 

To.the sympathetic and wise student of earnest human lives 
the entire volume will be found to possess exceptional interest. 


* Life of Father Taylor, the Sailor Preacher. Published by The Boston Port 
and Seaman’s Aid Society, 11 North Square, Boston, and for sale by The 
Old Corner Bookstore, 27 and 29 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 1904. 
Price, $1.50. 
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Was SWEDENBORG DERANGED?* 


Pastor Mansy has issued from the New-Church depot in 
Stockholm a neat pamphlet of sixteen pages bearing in Swedish 
the title, “‘Was Swedenborg Deranged? A retort, with a new 
answer to an old falsity. By C. J. N. Manby, Pastor of the 
Swedish New-Church Society.” He refers to an account of Swe- 
denborg in an article in a Swedish journal, and goes over the 
ground covered by that and other publications. This is a new 
edition of a pamphlet of 1903, and is made necessary by a renewal 
of the attack upon Swedenborg’s sanity. Pastor Manby holds 
that a man who rejects all good evidence is himself of unsound 
mind. 


CHRISTIANITY AND PATRIOTISM.T 


IT is always interesting to take up one of Tolstoy’s books. We 
at once feel to be in the presence of a man who endeavors to pre- 
sent to his readers conditions and phases of life as they really exist, 
or as he thoroughly believes them to be. Many have laid his books 
aside as unreadable, on account of their entire absence of varnish. 
No attempt is made to hide what is unsavory and unpleasant. With 
a directness sometimes bordering on what is crass, blotches and 
stains which disfigure the intercourse of man with man are laid 
bare. We know of no author who has studied less than Tolstoy 
the art of hinting at the foibles of mankind without dissecting 
them before our eyes. His narrations never bear an artificial gloss 
— they stand forth in theirnakedness. Ruskin and Carlyle some- 
times approach Tolstoy in their merciless denunciation of what is 
wrong and false, but they never transgress against good literary 
taste. Tolstoy knows no such restriction. A skilful surgeon has to 
insert his probe to find a deeply embedded ball. He knows that he 
gives pain, but he also considers the consequences which would fol- 


* Var Swedenborg Férryckt? By C.J. N.Mansy. Stockholm. 1905. 

t Christianity and Patriotism, with Pertinent Extracts from Other Essays. 
By Count Leo Totstoy. Translated by Paul Borger and others. Chi- 
cago: The Open Court Publishing Company. Price, paper, 35 cents net; 
mailed, 40 cents. 
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low were the ball allowed to remain within the tissues. Such a sur- 
geon, strong in his sense of doing right, fearless of the suscepti- 
bilities of others, is Tolstoy in the literary field. We are far from 
agreeing with all the conclusions at which he arrives, particularly 
in his sociological, political, and economical treatises. Nor would 
it be good for healthy men and women to be always surrounded by 
the atmosphere of a hospital and within hearing of the cries of 
distress of the suffering. But it isan immense step from such a mor- 
bid state, to the reckless disregard as to how others rise, or sink, 
or drift, how they prosper or endure, which is one of the sorrowful 
features of modern society. Against the perpetuation of this social 
lethargy, some of Tolstoy’s books should form a valuable antidote. 
In an age so rife with literary effusions, in which lurks the spirit 
of party, or of monetary gain, or of graft, it is wholesome to listen 
to a man who combines the faculties of keen perception and cou- 
rageous utterance. 

We, therefore, think that the Open Court Publishing Company 
has done a useful work in bringing before the public this transla- 
tion of a few of Tolstoy’s essays. The principal one, from which 
the book derives its title, is, “Christianity and Patriotism.” The 
author takes a sombre view of patriotism. He does not consider 
it worthy of the name of a virtue, and at the end of the essay he 
leaves it standing as a boneless spectre, shorn of all the invigora- 
ting power, of all the uplifting energy, and of al] the devoted ser- 
vice which it should instigate in man. Butis this so? Have we | 
been worshipping an idol, which Tolstoy, with vigorous strokes of 
his sledge-hammer, has destroyed? We know from the teaching 
of Swedenborg that there is not an exalted virtue, not a noble 
trait, not a sacred love which man, in his proneness to evil and 
under the bane of self-derived intelligence, has not polluted and 
perverted. So it is with patriotism. It is true or spurious accord- 
ing to the conception which men have of it in their heart and accord- 
ing to the purity or baseness with which they wield it as a motive 
force. The essay pictures the various appearances of spurious to 
the total exclusion of true patriotism. It begins by speaking of 
a French agitator, who, after the Franco-German war is traveling 
in Russia and who, under the guise of patriotism, tries to stir up 
anti-German feeling in order to provoke war between Russia and 
Germany, by which France would benefit. We then meet with 
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quite a number of statements about the nature of patriotism. We 
will quote a few of them : — 


It is presumed that thé sentiment of patriotism is always innate in all men, 
and, secondly, that it is such a lofty sentiment, that, where it is absent, it 
should be cultivated. Neither the one nor the other presumption is correct. 


Again : — 


They tell us of the love of the Russian people for their religion, their Tzar, 
and their country, and yet there is not a community of peasants in all Russia 
that would hesitate between the two following places of domicile—one in 
Russia, their adored country . . . but with less or poorer land, and the other 
outside of Russia . . . but with more and better land. 

As long as there is patriotism there will be blind submission. 


' It is amusing to read the description of how patriotic enthu- 
siasm is got up in the Russian army when a visit of a high func- - 
tionary is expected; how carefully the soldiers are prepared and 
drilled — the very words which they shall shout being taught to 
them. 

All this is, no doubt, true, but it gives us a one-sided and dis- 
torted view of patriotism — such a view as is ironically expressed 
by Johnson in his life of Boswell, when he says, “ Patriotism is 
the last refuge of a scoundrel.” Tolstoy is right in maintaining 
that patriotism, which has for its sole object the aggrandizement 
and expansion of one nation to the detriment and injury of all 
others, is not genuine. Tolstoy’s words come from the heart. | 
Everybody must recognize his sincerity and purity of motive. He 
abhors strife and war, as opposed to God’s commands, and preaches 
tolerance and peace. When we differ with him we must remem- 
ber that he writes primarily for his countrymen — for his own career 
has been one of patriotic sacrifice. This means he writes for a 
race still deeply held in the bands of ignorance and superstition, 
stoic in character, who as yet have learnt little else but, “‘ Let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” So his diction has to be 
strong and his pictures of life have to be drawn in vigorous strokes 
to come within reach of the understanding of those for whom they 
are chiefly intended. More interior considerations have to give 
way to the statement of bare external facts, and Tolstoy’s words 
cannot be subjected to our own measuring rod. In all criticism 
this must be borne in mind. Among the other essays in the small 
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volume are some which bear stirring titles, such as, “‘ The Over- 
throw of Hell and its Restoration,” “An Appeal to the Clergy,” 
and “ Views of the Russo-Japanese War.” They all have points 
of interest. The last-mentioned one gives some harrowing details 
of the effects of the Russian conscription and the cruel manner in 
which men were taken from their families and hurried off to join 
the army in Manchuria. When in these essays Tolstoy refers to 
Christianity he goes back to the clear emphatic teachings of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, as contained in the Gospels, without regard to 
creed, but even in the main essay these allusions are brief and few 
in number. The title, “ Christianity and Patriotism,” therefore, 
seems hardly appropriate. When Christianity is mentioned it is 
in all cases brought into sharp contrast with patriotism. No con- 
necting link is ever suggested, another proof that only thoughts 
of spurious patriotism — probably the only form which exists at 
present in Russia — were in theauthor’s mind. Tolstoy is the very 
man who would joyfully hail any manifestation of true patriotism, 
which may be defined as the spirit that prompts men and women 
to feel and show love and devotion to their country; to evince that 
love by obedience to its laws, by defending it against aggression, 
by checking all disorder and violence, and by promoting in all 
things its true welfare. This would involve not to bring one’s 
country into undue rivalry and competition with other nations, 
but to let supremacy follow desert and to acknowledge a common 
bond of brotherhood among men. Under such patriotism consti- 
tutional changes or social reforms would be carried out peacefully 
without arousing violent feelings, and as the result of mature de- 
liberation and united action. Such a broad and unselfish, but 
not less ardent patriotism, the New Church teaches, and its union 
with Christianity is perfect. It is as distinct from its spurious 
namesake, with which Tolstoy deals, as light is from darkness. 
The one leads upward, the other downward, and they have noth- 
ing incommon. “True patriotism can only exist where the heart 
is in the right place,” is a memorable utterance of Bishop Berkeley. 

In the “ True Christian Religion,” 305, where the Fourth Com- 
mandment is spoken of, we read : — 


In the broadest sense this commandment means that men should love their 
country, because it supports and protects them. 
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In No. 414 the subject is referred to at greater length, as also 
in several parts of the “Arcana” (for instance Nos. 3816 and 
6821). Finally in “ Heaven and Hell,” 64, we are taught : — 


They who in the world love their country’s good more than their own, and 
their neighbor's good as their own, are those who in the other life love and 
seek the Lord’s kingdom. 


Lirz More ABUNDANT.* 


AmoncG the various writers of the various schools of what is 
commonly called the New Thought, we know of few who equal, 
and none who excel Henry Wood. His style is always clear and 
interesting, and often beautiful; and he avoids the extremes 
which so often seem irrational in writings of this kind. In this 
volume he confines his attention to the Word of the Lord. Some 
of the chapters are upon the following: “Eden and the Fall,” 
“The Bible and Nature,” “The Miraculous and the Supernatu- 
ral,” “The Priest and the Prophet,” “The Higher Criticism,” 
“Christ and Jesus,” “Sacrifice and Atonement,” “ The Real Seat 
of Authority,” “ Salvation,” “History, Manuscripts, and Transla- 
tions,” “ Faith and the Unseen,” “‘ The Future Life.” 

The spirit in which these subjects are treated is always rever- 
ent, and while he recognizes the symbolism of the Bible, he 
seems to have no knowledge of the science of correspondences, 
and in his interpretations often wanders far away from the truths 
which we learn in the New Church. His chapter on “Eden and 
the Fall” illustrates this. Holding that the modern theory of 
evolution is the handmaid of religion, he regards man in Eden as 
a perfected animal, having no sense of right and wrong, and 
therefore no moral responsibility. The eating of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, he regards as an orderly step in 
human development by which the man was evolved from the 
animal. This great upward step came from wisdom through 
Eve, or spiritual insight. In outward manifestation Adam, the 
intellectual, came first, but Eve, the intuitive faculty, outranks 
him and is the natural leader. To illustrate the clearness and 


a 
* Life More Abundant: Scriptural Truth in Modern Application. By HENRY - 
Woop. Boston: Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co. 1905. 12mo. Cloth. 
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beauty with which Mr. Wood expresses these thoughts, with 
which we cannot agree, let us quote a little. He writes : — 

Pre-Adamic man was a splendid creature and stood at the apex of his king- 
dom. With keen senses and fine physique, the color, odor, taste, and feeling 
of the Edenic paradise ministered to him completely. The Garden represents 
the utmost luxury and fulness of sensory enjoyment. Its occupant was inno- 
cent, irresponsible, and unmoral, being incapable of morality or immorality. 
His instinct was exact, but every rational and spiritual faculty yet was latent. 
He was the full ripeness of one great evolutionary subdivision, and was now 
ready to cross the line to the next. . . . Nothing was wanting and no im. 
provement possible. But at length satiety became ominous. Such was, or 
is, the Eden’s paradise with man. But on an eventful day, the God voice in 
the expanding soul became audible. From gestative slumber rationality 
emerged into the consciousness. (p. 34.) 


The divine element in man is regarded as the Redeemer, his 
subjective Christ. This incarnation, it is believed by the writer, 
should take place in every soul. The serpent, he says, is clearly 
symbolic of wisdom, and does not include any malignity. The 
prophecy of the serpent proved true, although it involved death 
to the animal type, in whose death the eyes of the man were 
opened, and he became as God knowing good and evil, and 
becoming moral and spiritual. 

With regard to miracles we can agree with the writer, that they 
are never contrary to the divine order; but we cannot agree with 
him when he puts them on a level with the occultism of the East, 
as mental phenomena without objective reality. And we realize 
afresh how helpless all are who attempt to explain miracles with- 
out a knowledge of the spiritual world as the world of causes and 
of the natural world as that of effects. But with him we can join 
in welcoming the aspects of the higher and of the lower criticism, 
which are friendly to the Bible and engaged in a constructive 
instead of destructive work. 

. As to the doctrine of the Lord a distinction is made between 
Jesus and the Christ; Jesus is like other men, except in being the 
finest example of the incarnation of the divine in the human, to 
which all men should aspire. He says: — 


Jesus was an actualized and concrete demonstration of the spiritual human- 
ity. (p. 150.) 

Man’s birthright includes a divine oneness and this is the normal ideal. 
(/bid.) 
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This we believe is a fundamental point of agreement in all the 
schools of the New Thought —all emphasize and build upon this 
theory of the oneness of men with God, in such a way as to give 
to every one the possibility of attaining, or rather developing an 
indwelling divine nature like that of the Lord Jesus. In this 
sense every one may become a Christ and be one with the 
Father. We scarcely need comment upon a position so entirely 
opposite to that-of the New Church. The use we find in the 
book is that it shows clearly that the New Thought is not the 
New Church. | 


Rocer Wo .cotTt.* 


PRESIDENT Exiot of Harvard University was once publicly 
congratulated upon his uniform success in selecting for professors 
men who turned out well and caused him no disappointment. 
He replied that he possessed no unusual power of discerning the 
qualities of men, but added that he had chosen men of good 
“ stock,” and they proved to be satisfactory. This characteristic 
remark of a Bostonian comes to mind in reading the beautiful 
biography of a noble man by one of his peers, Bishop Lawrence, 
Roger Wolcott was descended from an English family of high 
standing, and his ancestors in this country became judges, gen- 
erals, and governors. He himself was not a politician, yet he 
steadily rose in popular favor and became governor of Massa- 
chusetts by extraordinary majorities of votes. 

Born in a religious home, devoted to his parents and to his 
older brother, who died in the Civil War, he was always clean, 
fair-minded, and patriotic, and the love of the people for him 
increased as the years went on. His death, at the age of fifty-two, 
brought an exemplary life to an early close, as far as this world 
is concerned. A thorough believer in the patriotism and good 
sense of the plain people, he was thoroughly believed in by them 
and called out the best feelings of those whom he addressed. 
Bishop Lawrence’s tribute is the more admirable because his 
subject was not an Episcopalian but a Unitarian. 


* Roger Wolcott. By WILLIAM LAWRENCE. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co. 238 pages, with portraits. 
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